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M*® JERNINGHAM spent her autumn at Spa, where Mrs. Colton, 


the amiable dragon, drank the waters with the patient regularity 
of a valetudinarian, and wondered at the continental toilettes with the 
pious wonder of a well-bred provincial Englishwoman, to whom these 
daring eccentricities of costume—these bottles & mi-jambe, en cuir de 
Russie, these dainty braided jackets a la Rigolboche, these robes a queue- 
sans-fin, and chapeaux & Tinfiniment petit—were all so much confusion, 
the climax of horror and infamy foreshadowed by the Prophet, the 
abomination of desolation sitting in the high places. 

For Emily Jerningham, life at Spa seemed a very dull business. 
She had no pet ailment to be subjugated by the mineral waters. The 
pine-woods and stately avenues were very beautiful on fine summer 
mornings, or beneath the broad glory of the harvest moon; but she 
had seen them before. It seemed to her as if she knew every pine on 
the steep hill-side, every branch of the lofty oaks in the valley, every 
hard, worldly face that was to be seen in the Kursaal. Was there not 
something wanting in her life, a something for lack of which she must 
needs be lonely and purposeless wherever she went ? 

All the pleasures and luxuries that wealth can buy; ali the con- 
sideration that a good old name can exact; all the respect that a re- 
putation which, despite an occasional shrug from some Rochefoucauld 
of this generation, may fairly be called stainless, can command—were 
at the disposal of this fortunate lady, and yet she was not happy. She 
had too much, and too little. Ifshe had been an utterly selfish and 
narrow-minded woman, she might have found the perfection of bliss 
in splendid toilets and well-appointed equipages, an elegant house and 
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distinguished acquaintance ; but something more than these was neces- 
sary to complete the sum of Mrs. Jerningham’s happiness. 

“‘ Of what use am I in the world ?” she asked herself wearily, as she 
drove her graceful pony-carriage through the crowd which admired and 
envied her. “Iam an expense to my husband; a burden and a re- 
straint for Laurence, who no doubt would have married before this, if 
it were not for me; and a weariness to myself.” 

Perhaps this unspoken lament might have been translated thus : 

**T have been here a month, and Mr. Desmond has not found time 
to come to me. He writes me a hurried letter once in ten days, in 
which, under an unlimited amount of respect, I perceive the lurking 
poison of indifference ; and I am too proud to tell him how intensely 
I wish to see him, too proud to confess even to myself the pain I 
suffer because of his absence.” 

In bidding adieu to Mrs. Jerningham and her companion at the 
London-bridge station on the morning of their departure, the editor of 
the Pallas had declared that if he could give himself a holiday, he 
would take that holiday at Spa; and the eyes of the younger lady had 
said “ Do!” and the proud line of the younger lady’s lips had softened 
into a grateful smile. 

“We shall expect to see you, Mr. Desmond,” she said at the very 
last, when he had brought her Punch and a damp copy of the newly- 
issued Pallas. Ah, how many a youthful scribbler’s ardour had been 
damped by those cold clammy papers, deadly chill as the skin of the 
cobra, and venomous as his sting ! 

“We shall expect to see you—soon,” repeated the lady, with that 
pretty air of insistance which is so charming in an elegant woman. 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Jerningham, I did not say I would come. I 
said, I will come if I can get a holiday.” 

“As if anyone could refuse you a holiday! But I will not allow 
the arrangement to be left in that vague manner. Shall we see you in 
a week ?” 

“T fear not.” 

“Tn a fortnight ?” 

“T scarcely like to promise anything till this month is over. There 
are sO many-rows on the political /apis; and we are bound to go in 
for an analysis of all the rows. And there is Cumberland’s fourteenth 
volume of Catharine IJ.: that is a book I am pledged to review my- 
self.” 

“ Pledged to the author ?” , 

“No; to the publisher. Do you think anyone on the Pallas ever 
writes a review to oblige an author? I think in three weeks I may be 
free ; and if—” 

“QO, pray do not imperil the fortunes of the Pallas for any caprice 
of mine. I am sure I should be immensely distressed if my pleasure 
interfered with the prompt notice of Mr. Cumberland’s Catharine,” 
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cried Mrs. Jerningham, with supreme hauteur, and with the injured 
air of a woman who thinks your regard for her must be very small, if 
at her behest you refuse to jeopardise a paltry newspaper which cost 
only twenty thousand pounds or so to establish, or the reputation of a 
trumpery author, who has only given the labour of a lifetime to his 
absurd book. 

The Dover express moved away before Mr. Desmond could reply to 
the lady’s angry speech, and left him standing on the platform with a 
smile that was half-sad, half-cynical, upon his face. 

“‘They are all alike,” he said to himself; “ beautiful, delightful, 
unreasonable, and profoundly selfish. How well that tone of grande 
dame becomes her! How lovely she looked just now with that crimson 
flush of wounded pride, and that angry light in her eyes! What a 
pity it is that a woman cannot believe in the regard of a man who is 
not ready to behave like an idiot in all the affairs of life for her 
pleasure! ‘You pretend that you love me,’ cries offended Beauty, ‘and 
yet you won’t forfeit a colonelcy in the Lifeguards in order to attend 
me to a garden-party at Miss Burdett Coutts’s! You declare that you 
adore me, and yet refuse to make a bonfire of your father’s family-seat 
for my amusement !’ ” 

Mr. Desmond’s mind was not altogether in his work that day, and 
more than once the remorseless pen of the editor lay idle in his hand 
while he pondered on a subject which within the last year had become 
the unanswerable enigma of his existence. It was much easier for 
him to soothe Emily’s doubts with pretty, reassuring speeches than to 
satisfy the perplexities of his own mind. 

Was this lukewarm friendship an alliance that good men and pure- 
minded women could approve—this friendship which must needs be 
continually measured by the thermometer of the proprieties, lest it 
should become a degree or so warmer than society could warrant? 
Was it a fair and honourable thing, this tacit engagement, the fulfil- 
ment whereof was contingent on the death of a man whose hand 
Laurence had taken in friendship many times in the past, whom he 
might meet with friendly greeting to-morrow? No, a thousand times 
no! Laurence Desmond was well aware that he occupied one of those 
false positions into which men sometimes slip unawares, and from 
which extrication is so difficult. 

Could he bring himself to tell Emily Jerningham that this friend- 
ship was wrong, and that it lacked even the charm that sweetens some 
wrongdoing ? Could he do this, could he inflict pain upon her, when 
his own conscience told him that the keen sense of the dishonour in- 
volved in his position had only arisen in his mind since the position 
itself had become wearisome to him ? 

Yes, this was the mot de Ténigme. He had loved her very dearly ; 
but he loved her no longer. He looked backward to the days in which 
he had walked with her in the little garden at Passy, and thought how 
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happy they might both have been if he had been less prudent, if he 
had obeyed the impulses of his heart, instead of the hard axioms of the 
worldly wise. The time and the opportunity were past and gone, 
and he felt that some part of his own youth and hope had gone with 
them. 

He made his appearance at Spa when Mrs. Jerningham and Mrs. 
Colton had been at that pleasant watering-place for more than a 
month, and he was received somewhat coldly by the younger lady, who 
could not forgive him for doing his duty as editor of the Pallas. But 
she soon melted. It was not possible that she should long conceal 
the delight she felt in his presence. 

“T am angry with myself for being so glad to sce you,” she cried 
at last; “but, O, you cannot imagine how dull and hopeless my life 
has been in this place! My poor aunt likes the humdrum gaiety, and 
the nauseous waters, and the dawdling drives, and the Tauchnitz 
novels; and I have stayed to please her. But more than once I have 
been tempted to take the train for Liége, and offer myself as a novice 
at the first convent I came to after leaving the statioys Why should 
I not go into a convent, or at least a béguinage? What use am I in 
the world ?” 

Hereupon Mr. Desmond had to reiterate the old protestations, to 
the effect that the lady’s friendship was the pride and the happiness 
of his life, and that to him, at least, she was a person of supreme im- 
portance—the very pole-star, or guiding influence, of his life; and 
then, after speaking to her with great warmth and kindness, he began 
to lecture her a little upon the emptiness of her existence. 

“You would not be so foolish as to imagine these things if you 
were more employed, Emily,” he said. 

*‘ How shall I employ myself?” asked the lady, with an incredulous 
laugh. “Shall I tat? The tatting of our great-grandmothers. has 
come into fashion. I have tried it, and for a little while it seemed 
really delightful ; but there is a time when one gets tired even of that. 
I have worked screens in Berlin wool with beads, or have begun them; 
my aunt has a knack of finishing my work. I paint ever so little in 
water-colours; but after sitting in a damp meadow for two or three 
hours exposed to a midsummer sun, the result is only that I hate my- 
self because I am not Creswick. And with music it is the same. The 
morning-concerts spoil one for amateur music. I devoted last summer 
to the harmonium—I suppose because there is such a rage for it; but 
it was like the tatting—there came a stage at which it seemed all 
weariness. If it were not for my orchids, I think I should go melan- 
choly mad; but for the cultivator of orchids there can be no such 
thing as satiety until all the forests on the shores of the Amazon have 
been rifled by exploring botanists.” 

“Don’t you think it just possible you might find a better source of 
interest even than orchids?” suggested the editor gravely. “Your 
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fellow-creatures, for instance—a little sympathy for them might not 
be thrown away.” 

“You mean that I should turn district-visitor, and go about with 
tracts and packets of tea and sugar,” replied the lady listlessly. “My 
aunt does all that. She is a clergyman’s widow, you know, and that 
kind of thing is very easy to her. My maid goes with her sometimes, 
and tells me dreadful things about the poor people as she brushes my 
hair—the St. Anthony’s fires and St. Vitus’s dances, and wens and 
whitlows, and frightful complaints that they suffer from; and really 
there seems a particular class of diseases that poor people have entirely 
to themselves, just as if they had a copyright in them, you know. I 
am sure I am very sorry for the poor creatures; and when there is 
anything out of the common way, we send money; besides which our 
rector knows that my check-book is at his service in any emergency. 
I cannot see that I should do any particular good by walking about in 
the hot sun with tracts.” 

“T daresay, so far as your own parish goes, you and your aunt are 
ministering angels, my dear Emily; but you see that is a very narrow 
sphere, and there are people of a higher class than that of those you 
help who may have more need of your sympathy.” 

“If you are going to ask me to be philanthropic, I warn you at 
once that it is useless,” exclaimed the lady, with a little cry of alarm. 
“T have not the elements of the philanthropist. I do not care the least 
in the world for woman’s rights; and if I had the privilege of an elec- 
tress to-morrow, I should—what do you call it ?—plump unblushingly 
for the man who could offer me a new orchid. Ido not care about 
female printers or female doctors. I think it very sad that poor 
seamstresses should work in stuffy rooms until they fade and die ; but 
I can only pity them, and send money to the newspapers for them, or 
for their survivors. I have not strength of mind enough to be of any 
practical use to them.” 

Mr. Desmond sighed. He saw no remedy for the weariness of spirit 
from which Mrs. Jerningham suffered. Did not Madame de Maintenon 
complain of a like weariness when she was the envied of all French men 
and women, thereby drawing upon herself a trenchant and somewhat 
impious remark from her brother d’Aubigné? She was happier, perhaps, 
in the old days, before Scarron pitied and married her—the days in 
which she did or did not share the chamber of Ninon de I’Enclos. 

“I do not ask you to take up the human race,” said Mr. Desmond 
after a pause ; “ but I think your life is too—pardon me if I say egotis- 
tical. If you had more friends—I don’t mean visitors; you have plenty 
of them,—but intimate acquaintance—intimate enough to fly to you in 
their perplexities, to consult you in their social arrangements, and 
to-——” 

‘“‘They would only bore me.” 

“Perhaps ; but they would occupy you, they would take you out 
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of yourself; and even when they were dullest and most obnoxious, 
they would give a keener zest to your hours of solitude. Depend upon 
it, one must consent to be bored now and then, in order to appreciate 
the rapture of not being bored. I am sure, Emily, you would be hap- 
pier if you took a little more interest in the affairs of your neighbours, 
or if you had more people dependent on your kindness.” 

“ You may be right,” returned the lady listlessly; “but I do not care 
for my neighbours. I cannot bring myself to sympathise with their 
serio-comic woes about recalcitrant butlers and flaunting housemaids. 
Nor have I any-dependents whom my kindness could benefit. My 
father and I were the only poor members of the family, and there is no 
one who would care to profit by my prosperity.” 

What could be said after this? Laurence Desmond felt that this 
lonely lady’s life wanted a something that gives form and purpose to 
the lives of other women. Existence for Emily Jerningham had been 
made too easy, and, extremes meeting in this as in all other cases, it was 
fast becoming difficult. She was like some dowager sultana wearied of 
palace and gardens, fountains and slaves, peacocks and birds-of-paradise. 
All the ease and luxury of her life palled on her, and that most fatal 
of moral diseases, discontent, was fast gaining a hold upon her mind. 
That old story of the greedy apprentice in the pastrycook’s shop is a 
fable of wide application. The boy fancies he can never be weary 
of an existence that is all raspberry-tarts and bath-buns; and being 
let loose in his master’s shop, makes himself bilious in a week, and 
hates the sight of a raspberry-tart ever afterwards. 

There had been a time when Miss Jerningham, sadly restricted in 
all the aspirations of young-ladyhood, had believed that an open account 
with a West-end milliner, a perfectly-appointed barouche for the Park, 
and a miniature brougham for shopping, must constitute the supreme 
good of earthly existence ; but after half-a-dozen years’ enjoyment of 
these blessings, she discovered that the most accomplished of milliners, 
-and the most perfect of establishments, cannot give happiness. The 
toy villa at Hampton was a place to dream of; but its mistress found 
the hours intolerably long in those paradisaic gardens, the evenings 
unutterably weary in that fairy drawing-room, the drives by Bushey and 
Richmond, Kingston and Chertsey, very little gayer than the prisoner’s 
tramp in the grim gaol-yard, under surveillance of a hard-visaged 
warder. 

The lady had nothing to do. If she read a volume of a novel, and 
paid a few visits, or received a few callers, today, she could only look 
forward to another volume, and another visit, or visitor, tomorrow. 
The days were all alike, and they left no mark behind them. When 
a year came to an end, Mrs. Jerningham told herself that she was 
twelve months older than when it began, and that was the sole effect 
the passage of time could exercise upon her fate. 

“Tt is all very well for Laurence to be happy and active,” she said 
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to herself. ‘ He has that odious Pallas to interest him, and the hope 
of going into parliament by and by. He is getting rich, and has had 
the excitement of earning his money. He has his social triumphs and 
his literary successes, the friendship of great men. It is always the 
same story. Zhey have ‘the court, camp, church; the vessel and the 
mart ; sword, gown, gain, glory; and we have only the London Library 
and Jaques’s croquet.” 

Mr. Desmond stayed a fortnight at Spa, and then hurried back to 
the British Isles, being “due” at a ducal palace in the Highlands—a 
grand old chateau, romantic as a picture by Gustave Doré. To say 
that he assured Mrs. Jerningham he had not the faintest expectation 
of deriving pleasure from this visit, and that he went to Scotland simply 
because the political interests of the Pallas obliged him to stalk the 
duke’s deer and shoot the duke’s eagles, is only to say that he was 
a man. 

Within a week from his departure Mrs. Jerningham and her com- 
panion also turned their backs upon the romantic Belgian valley. 
Emily would have liked much to make the return journey under the 
escort of the editor ; but this was a proceeding which would have just 
a little outstepped the bounds of this carefully-regulated friendship, 
and Mr. Desmond was too profoundly versed in the philosophy of his 
own world to suggest the measure. He knew exactly how much would 
be permitted to himself and the woman he—had loved, and still hoped 
to marry; and he adhered closely to the letter of that unwritten law 
which is Society’s Koran. 

When autumn was fast fading into the chill gray of early winter, 
Mr. Desmond came back to town, and resumed his visits at the Hamp- 
ton villa, where his pleasure and his caprices were studied with affec- 
tionate solicitude, but where a good deal was exacted from him in 
return for this solicitude. If Mrs. Jerningham for her part paid a 
certain price for Laurence Desmond’s friendship, so surely did he for his 
part pay somewhat heavily for the honour and privilege of the lady’s 
regard. 

In plain English, she was jealous. The agony which neither “ man- 
dragora nor all the drowsy syrups of the East” can lull to rest was the 
agony that racked the soul of Emily Jerningham. Little wonder that 
the pleasures and luxuries of her life palled upon her. There was a 
poison in her cup which flavoured every joy and embittered every 
pleasure. All the petty doubts and frivolous misgivings of the jealous 
mind harassed this lady’s quiet days, and tormented her through the 
slow hours of her wakeful nights. She was miserable when Laurence 
Desmond was away from her; she was restless and anxious when he 
was with her. If he were grave, she fancied him bored by her society; 
if he were -especially gay, her demon familiar suggested that his gaiety 
might be assumed. She tortured him by her eager curiosity about the 
manner in which his life was spent when he was away from her. She 
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insulted him by the air of incredulity with which she received his 
answers. The mention of some beautiful or distinguished woman 
whom he had met in society sufficed to fan the flame that was always 
burning. 

“Why do you pretend not to admire Laura Courtenay, and why 
do you give your shoulders that depreciating shrug when you talk 
of Lady Sylvester?” she would exclaim with suppressed anger. “Do 
you think I am deceived by that kind of thing? You dined at the 
Sylvesters’ four times last season; and you are always dancing attend- 
ance upon those Courtenay girls, though you make quite a favour 
of coming here once a week. I shall ask Laura and Julia Courtenay 
to stay with me next summer; and then perhaps I shall be honoured 
by your society.” 

Of course Mr. Desmond did his uttermost to satisfy the lady’s 
doubts and cheer her spirits; but he found it not a little wearisome 
to repeat the same protestations, the same assurances, week after week, 
to very small effect. 

“If I could see Emily contented and happy,” he said to himself, 
“T should be the last to count the cost of our friendship; but her 
tears and misgivings and accusations harass and worry. me almost 
beyond endurance.” 

Nor did Mr. Desmond feel thus without justification. The lady’s 
jealousy might, indeed, be the strongest possible evidence of her affec- 
tion; but it was an evidence which Laurence Desmond could have 
gladly dispensed with. 

“Surely there must be within the limits of possibility a love that 
means peace, trust, unselfishness. Is every woman like Emily, ex- 
acting, suspicious, insatiable of devotion and protestation, for ever on 
the watch to discover falsehood and hypocrisy in the man who loves 
her? Poor girl, I am hard and cruel perhaps, when I blame her. 
These doubts and suspicions may be some of the penalties of our posi- 
tion. There can be no true union of hearts where there is a separa- 
tion of existences. It is all very well to talk sentimental balderdash 
about the union of souls, the sympathy of minds that think alike, the 
sighs that are wafted from Indus to the Pole; but, in spite of poetry 
and metaphysics, real union means the family breakfast-table, the 
daily dinner, the constitutional walk, the drowsy home-evening when 
there are no visitors, the summer trip to Switzerland, the quiet half- 
tearful talk in the big darkened bedroom when first the faint squeal 
of babyhood is heard in the family mansion. Out upon platonic friend- 
ship between men and women who have once knelt together at the 
shrine of Venus! It is a delusion, a mockery, a lie! There is no 
union except marriage.” 

This was the shape which Mr. Desmond’s reflections were wont 
to assume after a painful interview with Emily Jerningham. She 
loved him, and she would fain have believed in his love, but her 
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familiar demon would not allow her so much peace, such pure de- 
light. If the editor of the Pallas succeeded in convincing her of his 
truth and devotion to-night, and left her at the gate of her pretty 
garden smiling and happy, after a cordial pressure of her soft white 
hand, it was as likely as not that an hour’s solitary promenade and 
contemplation in the same pretty garden would enable the lady to 
develop new doubts and misgivings from her inner consciousness, 
which would result in a melancholy letter of five or six pages, written 
that night, and delivered next morning at Mr. Desmond’s late break- 
fast. 

Those who knew the editor of the Pallas, and knew or guessed 
his position auprés de Mrs. Jerningham, envied and hated him as 
the most fortunate of literary highflyers. What more could he desire? 
Had he not the regard of one of the handsomest and best-bred women 
in London, who would in all probability come in for a princely fortune 
whenever Jerningham should go off the hooks? Mr. Desmond was 
the last of men to admit the pinching of the shoe which he wore 
with so good a grace. No one among his intimates ventured the 
impertinence of a congratulation; but it was a generally understood 
thing that he was supremely happy, and that Mrs. Jerningham’s friend- 
ship was a blessing which he would not have bartered for a kingdom. 
And while his friends were permitted to suppose this, Laurence Des- 
mond was profoundly miserable. 

* How will it end?” he asked himself sometimes; “and will it 
ever end?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MISS ST, ALBANS, 


As an individual who, by arduous and unremitting labour, by the 
sweat of his’ brow and the ceaseless working of his brain, had con- 
trived to secure for himself a decent income in the present and a 
moderate provision for the future, Mr. Desmond was of course a fitting 
mark for the arrows of that free-lance of modern civilisation—the 
begging-letter writer. Men and women whose faces he had never 
seen wrote him pitiful letters, or impudent letters, as the case might 
be, urging requests which, if all or even half of them had been granted, 
would speedily have left him penniless. That he should have those 
of his own kith or kin, that he should have personal friends, or bene- 
factors of the past with powerful claims upon him in the present, 
that he should have obligations to discharge, or debts to pay, or ar- 
tistic tastes to gratify, never entered the heads of these poor needy 
people. His name and address were in the Directory, and he was 
supposed to be tolerably well off; so there was no more to do but 
to procure a sheet of paper and a penny stamp, and entreat of him 
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the loan or donation of any given number of pounds, from five to 
a hundred. 

These applications were as painful to Mr. Desmond as such appli- 
cations must always be to a man who has power to feel the extent of 
human want and wretchedness around and about him without the 
power to relieve it. He read the piteous letters with a sigh, and passed 
them over to his sub-editor, who answered every appeal with the same 
polite formula. Laurence Desmond was not a hard man, however, and 
to an appeal that came from an old friend or fellow-worker he never 
turned a deaf ear. 

Such an appeal came to him one dull weal morning after his 
return from the ducal chiteau in Scotland. Among his letters there 
was a very painful one from Mrs. Jerningham, with the usual jealous 
murmurs, the oft-repeated complaints of neglect. This he read with a 
thoughtful brow, and laid aside with a sigh so heavy as to be almost 
@ groan. 

“T am tired of protestation and justification,” he said to himself; 
‘there must be an end of these letters. If she doubts my truth because 
I spend half-a-dozen days without going to her, she can have little 
power to appreciate the unselfishness of my regard in the three long 
years in which I have made myself her slave. There must come an end 
to a bondage that is intolerable to me, and only a source of unhappiness 
to her.” 

The rest of Mr. Desmond’s letters, with one exception, were on 
business connected with his journal. This one exception was a letter 
addressed in a hand that was very familiar to him. 

“My old coach, Tristram Alford!” he cried, as he tore open the 
envelope. “I wonder how the poor fellow has been getting on since 
the old days at Henley, when Max Waldon, Frank Lawsley, and [ were 
there with our boat, reading for ‘Greats.’ I suppose he has been 
writing a book, or doing a translation of a Greek tragedy, and wants 
me to give him a lift. It’s a long time since I’ve heard anything of 
him.” 

This was the tutor’s letter : 

“ My pear Desmond,—If I had not already tested and proved the 
goodness of your heart when I appealed to you some three or four years 
since for a loan,—which I then hoped would have been of a temporary 
character, but which, I regret to remember, has not yet been liqui- 
dated,—I should not now venture to address you as a suppliant. 

“The favour which I am now about to ask is not of a pecuniary 
kind, and it is a favour which will be very easy to you to grant. You 
remember my little girl Lucy, who was so fond of your dogs and boats, 
and who used to sit listening with open eyes and mouth when we were 
construing Sophocles. The little rogue had an innate love of the drama, 
and performed the part of Electra with a metal tea-pot in a most affect- 
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ing manner. Well, my dear boy, that inborn dramatic taste which 
showed itself when the child was in pinafores has grown with her 
growth ; and when old enough to consider the question of getting her 
own living,—the generous-minded child being sensitively averse from 
remaining a burden to me,—she decided on becoming an actress. 

“T need scarcely inform you, my dear Desmond, that such an idea 
was to me, at the first blush, absolute HorRoR; but when my sweet 
girl urged her predilection for the drama, and reminded me of the 
handsome fortunes realised by Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil, and 
other professors of that classic art, I relented, and allowed Lucy to have 
her own way. The dear girl had educated herself and reared herself, as 
it were, with so little help from me, that it would have seemed ill in 
me to frustrate her hopes by my cold reasoning or timid doubts. Nor 
had I any very agreeable alternative to offer her. My circumstances 
have year by year become more embarrassed since that pleasant summer 
we spent together at Henley, and the home which I can provide for my 
only child is of the poorest. Was I, then, to stand in the way of her 
advancement ? 

“To make a long story short, I yielded, and have since that time 
devoted my best energies to my dear girl’s service. She is but nineteen, 
and has already appeared at the Theatres Royal Stony Stratford, Mar- 
ket Deeping, Oswestry, and Stamford, with considerable success. Her 
sympathies are with the buskin rather than with the sock; but at 
Oswestry she performed the part of Lady Teazle, and received much 
applause from an appreciative although somewhat limited audience. 

““We have now essayed a bolder venture. My Lucy has obtained, with 
inordinate difficulty, a London engagement. I had, in my ignorance 
of the dramatic world, fondly imagined that a young person of unmis- 
takable genius had only to apply to the manager of one of the patent 
theatres in order to be placed at once upon the boards that Siddons 
trod. But I find, alas, that in most cases it is only after years of 
patient and ill-paid drudgery in small provincial towns the dramatic 
aspirant works his or her way to the metropolis,—nay indeed, there are 
many who never reach that splendid goal, but who journey through life 
as the favourite actor of the Theatre Royal Market Deeping or Oswes- 
try, and who are not ill-pleased with their renown. 

“But to return. My daughter’s engagement will be a brief one ; 
but she is to appear in a wide range of the drama, in conjunction 
with Mr. Henry de Mortemar, a gentleman of some local celebrity, 
though as yet unknown to the metropolitan critics. The theatre is an 
obscure one, and Lucy must speedily return to the drudgery of a pro- 
vincial stage unless some powerful and friendly hand shali be inter- 
posed in her behalf. Yours, my good friend, is the influence which I 
would solicit for my dear child. A word from you would doubtless 
immediately secure a profitable engagement at one of the West-end 
theatres. I beseech you, for the sake of ‘auld lang syne,’ to say that 
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all-powerful word, and to confer a lasting obligation on your poor old 
friend and tutor, TRISTRAM ALFORD. 
Paul’s-terrace, Islington, Nov. 14, 186—” 


“Poor Alford!” murmured the editor, somewhat touched by the 
earnestness of this appeal. ‘So he has allowed his daughter to go on 
the stage, and cherishes the fond delusion that she must needs be a 
Siddons or an O’Neil, because she has a childish fancy for gas-lamps 
and spangled petticoats. Yes, I remember the little girl—an angular 
chit in brown holland ; a nice little girl I think she was, with pretty 
dreamy blue eyes and shy childish ways, but an embryo blue-stocking 
nevertheless. I have a faint recollection of her playing at Electra with 
the tea-pot one night, when she did not know that Waldon and I were 
looking at her. Well, I’ll do all I can. The West-end managers are 
tant soit peu difficile nowadays; but as the Pallas comes down rather 
savagely upon the modern drama and its professors now and then, they 
may strain a point to oblige me. I suppose the most friendly way of | 
going to work would be to call on poor Alford.” 

When his morning’s work was over, Mr. Desmond took a hansom 
from the nearest stand, and rattled up to the topmost heights of Isling- 
ton, where, after considerable difficulty and aggravating waste of time, 
the cabman found Paul’s-terrace, a shabby little row of newly-built 
houses on the road to Ball’s-pond. The tutor, whom Mr. Desmond 
remembered the occupant of a pretty cottage near Henley, must indeed 
have fallen upon evil fortunes. 

“Mr. Halford ’ave jest stepped hout,” said a grimy-looking servant- 
girl who opened the door ; “but he won’t be gone long, sir, which Miss 
Sent Halbans is in the parlour. P’r’aps you’d like to wait ?” 

“Well, yes, I think I had better wait,” replied the editor, dis- 
inclined to sacrifice his afternoon without benefit to his old friend. 

The girl opened a door, and admitted Mr. Desmond into a very 
small parlour, powerfully perfumed with stale tobacco, and occupied by 
a young lady who was standing by the window with a little book in her 
hand. 

This must of course be the Miss St. Albans of whom the servant 
had spoken,—a visitor, or hanger-on of the old tutor, perhaps. Lau- 
rence Desmond wondered how Mr. Alford came to burden himself with 
a visitor, and how the visitor came by so fine a name. 

Miss St. Albans was a fair-haired young lady, with a slight girlish 
figure, and one of those faces which some people call “sweetly pretty,” 
and some only “interesting,’—a tender, winning ¢ountenance, with 
soft blue eyes and lovely mouth, but without the splendour of com- 
plexion and feature which attract universal admiration and secure im- 
mediate attention. Nor was this young lady’s appearance rendered 
striking by the art of milliner or mantua-maker. Upon her person, as 
upon the room she occupied, poverty had set its stamp. She wore a 
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brown-merino dress that had seen much service, and her head-dress 
was of the most unsophisticated order, consisting only of a small forest 
of curl-papers. 

Mr. Desmond wondered to behold this exploded style of head-gear, 
and wondered still more at the manner of the young person, who started 
and blushed at sight of him, and then came towards him with a certain 
hesitation and timidity that were not unpleasing. 

‘“‘Mr. Desmond, I think,” she faltered. 

“Yes, my name is Desmond.” 

“ Ah,” murmured the damsel in curl-papers somewhat regretfully, 
**T see you have quite forgotten me.” 

“Forgotten you! I don’t think that could have been possible, if I 
had ever had the honour to know you, Miss St. Albans,” replied the 
editor, smiling very kindly ; for there was something in the girl’s candid 
and yet modest demeanour which pleased this dlasé habitué of West- 
end drawing-rooms. 

“ Tf you had ever known me!” cried the young lady reproachfully. 
“Then you have quite forgotten Henley, and our boat, and Champion 
the Scotch terrier, and—” 

“Not at all. I have a lively recollection of Henley and of Cham- 
pion; but I cannot recall the name of St. Albans.” 

“Ah, no, I forgot that the name is strange to you. But I must 
be very much altered since those happy days, or you would scarcely 
have forgotten Lucy.” 

“ Lucy—Lucy Alford!” 

“Yes, Mr. Desmond. The Lucy to whom you used to be so kind.” 

“Was I kind? You are very good to think so. And you are 
really Miss Alford, my dear old tutor’s daughter? Let me shake hands 
in token of our renewed friendship. Yes, I have a vague recollection 
of a very nice little girl, who had the prettiest blue eyes, and wore 
the cleanest holland pinafores in Christendom; and I am quite charmed 
to behold the same young lady now she has outgrown the pinafores, 
but not the eyes.” 

“You have only a vague recollection of me; and I knew you 
directly you stepped out of the cab,” said the girl in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

“Yes, but you are more changed than I, Miss Alford. You must 
consider what a gulf there is between seven and nineteen; while there 
is not much outward difference between twenty and thirty-two. Thirty- 
two is only a little dustier, and grayer, and shabbier; like a garment 
that has been worn and faded by twelve years’ hard wear.” 

“‘ Indeed you do not look worn and faded,” said the tutor’s daughter 
with an involuntary glance at the hot-house flower in the fashionable 
editor’s faultless overcoat. 

“TI received a letter from your father this morning, Miss Alford; 
and I thought my best course would be to answer it in person. I 
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am all the more happy to attend to my old friend’s request because 
your interests are involved in it.” 

Lucy blushed again—not the blush of self-consciousness or co- 
quetry, but the honest red of innocent gratitude and impulsive feeling. 

“Tt was very, very kind of you to come,” she said. “ Papa has 
told me how valuable your time is, and what a high position you 
hold on the press. He had no idea that you would respond so quickly 
to his appeal; and—and I am sure I ought to apologise for receiving 
.you in these horrible curl-papers. They are for Pauline.” 

“For Pauline!” 

“Yes, I play Pauline to-night in the Lady of Lyons, you know; 
and she is always played in ringlets—I don’t exactly know why.” 

“Pray do not apologise for the curl-papers. ] know there is a 
prejudice against them; but I really think them becoming in your case. 
And so you play Pauline to-night? I remember seeing Helen—” 

“OQ, please don’t!” cried the girl, with a pretty look of piteous 
supplication; “everyone says that. ‘My dear,’ the ladies at the theatre 
say to me, ‘I have seen Miss Faucit in that character; and, without 
wishing to wound your feelings, I am bound to tell you that if you 
knew how she played the cottage-scene, you would go home and cut 
your throat.’ At least that’s what Mrs. M‘Grudder, who plays old 
women on the Oswestry circuit, said to me after—after I came off, 
so pleased at having been applauded.” 

“The old harridan! I suppose she is a very great actress herself, 
this Mrs. M‘Grudder.” 

“OQ no, she speaks the broadest, broadest Scotch; and in Lady 
Macbeth the boys in the gallery laugh at her dreadfully.” 

“Then I do not think you need be made unhappy by that lady’s 
sneers. Are you very fond of acting?” 

“T love it dearly, and I hope some day to get on for papa’s sake. 
But I find the life of an actress much harder than I thought, and it is 
very difficult to get on. And I am so nervous.” 

“You are afraid of your audience ?” 

“O, no, I don’t so much mind them; it is of the other actors 
and actresses I am most afraid.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes; they come to the wings and watch me; and then they tell 
me what they think; and they give me advice; and somehow they 
always contrive to make me miserable. I am sure sometimes, when I 
have been playing Ophelia, and have been quite carried away by the part, 
fancying that I have loved a prince and been forsdken by him, and 
that my father has been killed, and I am mad, I have happened to look 
towards the prompt entrance and see Mrs. M‘Grudder standing there 
staring at me in her dreadful stony way, and have heard her say, 
‘St—st—st! quite loud, and it has made me break down directly. 
You see, most actors and actresses have been a long time in the profes- 
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sion, and they have a kind of prejudice against amateurs and novices, 
and try to put them down. Mrs. M‘Grudder had two daughters in 
the theatre, who both wanted to play the juveniles, and I suppose 
that’s what made her so unkind to me.” 

“ But I suppose you have done with Mrs. M‘Grudder now you have 
come to London ?” 

“Ono, I fear not. My engagement at the Oxford-road Theatre is 
only for a fortnight. Mr. Mortemar has taken the house at his own 
risk, you know, in order to introduce himself to a London public; and 
-when the season is over, I must go back to the country—and most 
likely to the Oswestry circuit—unless I can get a permanent engage- 
ment in town.” 

She glanced at Mr. Desmond when she said this, as much as to say, 
“ You are the all-powerful benefactor who can procure for me that in- 
estimable boon.” 

Laurence Desmond understood the meaning of that look, and re- 
plied to its appeal. 

“Tfany influence of mine can get you the engagement you want, 
you shall not be long without it,” he said kindly. “I don’t think 
you'll find any Mrs. M‘Grudders at the Pall Mall or the Terence.” 

Mr. Alford came in while the editor of the Pallas was saying this. 
He was an elderly man, and he looked older than he was by reason of 
the whiteness of his straggling locks, and the stooping attitude which 
had become habitual to his tall frame. He was a man who bore upon 
him the unmistakable stamp of gentle blood—a man whose good breed- 
ing no shabbiness of attire could disguise; and it must be confessed 
that he was very shabby. 

“* My dear Desmond,” he cried, delighted to recognise his old pupil, 
“this is more than kind! I expected kindness from you, but not such 
promptitude as this.” 

“T should be very ungrateful if I were otherwise than prompt, when 
I remember how well you pulled me through when I was reading for 
‘Greats’ twelve years ago,” answered Laurence heartily. ‘“ Miss Alford 
and I have renewed our old acquaintance, and have become very con- 
fidential. I have pledged myself to do my uttermost on her behalf; 
and if a West-end engagement is her supreme desire, I think I can pro- 
mise to gratify her wishes through my kind friend Hartstone of the 
Theatre Royal Pall Mall. But I cannot promise to secure her such 
characters as Pauline or Ophelia. Hartstone is one of the best fellows 
in Christendom, but he will think he does a good deal for friendship 
if he gives Miss Lucy some pretty little young-ladylike part in a lever 
de rideau,” 

And hereupon Miss Alford murmured that to appear at the Pall 
Mall would be the honour and delight of her existence, however insig- 
nificant the character she might be permitted to perform. After this 
Mr. Desmond and his old tutor entered upon a very pleasant conversa- 
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tion about the coaching days at Henley, and the three jolly young 
fellows who had boated and read with Laurence at the Henley villa. 

“ Poor Max Waldon was ploughed,” said the editor. “ He was asked 
who Saul was. ‘Which Saul?’ asked Max in that sweetly calm way of 
his ; ‘Saul of Tarsus?’ ‘No, sir; King Saul,’ replied the examiner 
sternly. ‘0,’ said Max, ‘he was not a bad sort of fellow, only he had 
a nasty trick of throwing javelins at one.” And they ploughed him; 
but he is doing wonders at the Equity bar, notwithstanding. Lawsley 
died at Pau the year after he took his degree; and I fear the ’Varsity 
training and pedestrianism had something to do with the decline that 
carried him off.” 

The reminiscences of the Long Vacation seemed by no means un- 
pleasant to Lucy Alford. She took up her work—it was Pauline’s bridal 
veil that she was patching and darning for the evening’s performance— 
and sat quietly by while her father and his pupil talked; but every 
now and then her face kindled, and she looked up with a smile that 
meant, “ I too remember that.” 

Mr. Desmond had been sitting in the shabby little lodging-house 
parlour a long time, when he stole a look at his watch, and was sur- 
prised to discover the lateness of the hour. 

“T should like to see you play Pauline to-night, Miss Alford,” he 
said, as he shook hands with his tutor’s daughter. 

Lucy blushed, and looked at her father. 

“The Market Deeping Examiner compared her to Helen Faucit, 
Desmond, and I doubt if any lady except Miss Faucit could touch 
Lucy’s Pauline.” 

** Papa, how can you say such things !” cried the girl. ‘“ Please do 
not laugh at him, Mr. Desmond. I like the part of Pauline so much, 
and—and I should like you to be in the theatre to-night, only I know 
you will make me nervous.” 

** What! do you place me in the same category as Mrs. M‘Grudder?” 

“Ono, no,no! Only—” 

* Only what ?” 

“T should be so anxious to please you; and the more I wished to 
please you, the more nervous I should be.” 

“ T suppose that is the penalty I am to pay for my editorial position. 
Very well, Miss Alford, I shall not say whether I am coming to the 
theatre to-night; but look out for the Pallas next Saturday morning, 
and—” 

“ And expect ® washing,” cried the old tutor, rejoicing in the ’Var- 
sity slang. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Lucy,” said Laurence, lingering over these adieux 
just a little more than was necessary. “O, by the way, I have not 
had the pleasure of seeing your friend Miss St. Albans after all. Is 
she too a member of the dramatic profession ?” 

Mr. Alford and his daughter laughed heartily at this question. 
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“The girl has one requisite for comedy if she can laugh like that 
on the stage,” thought the editor. 

“T am Miss St. Albans,” said Lucy; “St. Albans is my stage name, 
you know. I really thought you understood that just now.” 

“Not at all; I fully believed in Miss St. Albans as a separate 
entity. And so that is your nom de thédtre!—rather a high-sounding 
name, is it not ?” 

Mr. Alford blushed. 

“Well, my dear boy, they like fine names, you see,” he explained, 
“the managers and the public. In point of fact, they will have some- 
thing that looks well in the play-bills. St. Albans—De Mortemar: of 
course the more enlightened public are aware that those are not real 
names; but they go down, my dear Desmond, they go down.” 

“T can only hope that the happiness of Miss Alford may be pro- 
moted by the success of Miss St. Albans,” said the editor of the Pallas, 
as he made his farewell bow to the young lady in curl-papers. 

Mr. Alford accompanied him to the street-door, and apologised for 
his inability to invite his old pupil to dinner. __ 

‘The world has not used me too well, Desmond, as you must per- 
ceive,” he said ; “and yet I havé worked my hardest. I have a couple 
of tragedies in my desk that might conduce to the revival of original 
dramatic literature in this country; but the ignorance and prejudice of 
theatrical managers are not easily overcome. I look to my daughter’s 


genius to elevate the English stage. She is a star, my dear Desmond 
—a newly-risen star; but one that will shine far and wide before long 
if she has a chance. Go and see her to-night at the Oxford, and you 
will find that her poor old father does not exaggerate her merits.” 
“Yes, I will go,” answered Laurence, smiling at the old man’s 
enthusiasm. “You must let me give you this, Alford, to—to make 
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things a little pleasanter while you stay in town, for ‘auld lang syne. 

It was a cheque for twenty pounds in his friend’s favour, which 
Mr. Desmond contrived to crush into the old man’s hand as he said 
this. He was gone before Tristram Alford could find time to thank 
him or remonstrate with him; but the help thus offered by friendship 
was too sweet to be rejected by pride; nor was Tristram Alford a man 
who had ever cherished that particular sin amongst the deadly seven. 
There were tears—grateful tears—in the old man’s eyes when he went 
back to his daughter. 

“That noble-hearted fellow has given me twenty pounds, Lucy,” he 
said; “we can rub on comfortably for the next six weeks.” 

To “rub on comfortably” had been Mr. Alford’s highest notion of 
financial prosperity for the last thirty years. He was a man upon 
whom the burden of youthful debts, the penalties of juvenile indiscre- 
tion, had pressed so heavily as to frustrate every attempt at progress in 
the race of life. Poor at school, poor at college, poor in youth, and 
poor in middle age, Tristram Alford had come at last to accept Poverty 
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as a fellow-traveller, whose companionship must needs be endured to 
the end of the troublesome journey. The utmost he asked of Provi- 
dence was a brief interval of rest and refreshment at some wayside inn, 
while his companion of the chain waited for him at the door. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN THE GREENROOM. 


Ir happened that the day on which Mr. Desmond paid this visit to 
Paul’s-terrace, Islington, was a day unmarked by any particular en- 
gagement. There had been a time when he was only too glad to snatch 
such a day for a quiet afternoon at the Hampton villa; but he no 
longer felt the same alacrity when the occasion offered itself. He was 
still fully alive to the fact that Mrs. Jerningham was one of the hand- 
somest and most elegant women he had ever seen, and that to be pre- 
ferred by her was an honour; but to be submitted to the slow torture 
of the domestic inquisition is none the less painful because the inqui- 
sitor in chief is a beautiful woman, from whose fair lips the victim had 
hoped to hear sweet words instead of captious questionings and un- 
generous reproaches. 

Thus did it come to pass that Mr. Desmond, having no imperative 
claim on his leisure, found himself at the doors of the Oxford-road 
Theatre, within two or three hours of his visit to Mr. Alford’s lodging. 
He had eaten a hurried dinner at his club, and had driven thence to 
the Oxford, which house of entertainment was to be found amidst a 
labyrinth of streets northward of Cumberland-gate. 

It is not a fashionable theatre, but amongst the inhabitants of the 
immediate district it is at times a very popular resort; while there 
are other times in which this temple of the drama fades and languishes 
for lack of public patronage, in common with more brilliant temples of 
the same order. It is a theatre whose normal splendour is ever and 
anon brightened by the extra brilliancy of some wandering star, whose 
name, all renowned though it may be in the district, is comparatively 
unknown to the ears of fashionable playgoers, or known only as a bye- 
word and a reproach. 

The great T. N. Buffboote, better known to his admirers as Brayvo 
Buffboote, is a favourite at the Oxford. Miss Marian Fitz-Kemble, the 
celebrated lady Lear, here performs her round of tragedy, from Mac- 
beth to Julius Cesar, with much satisfaction to herself and her friends. 
Here has the famous Transatlantic equestrian, best known to fame as 
the divine Miss Godiva Jones, pranced and galloped in her celebrated 
performances of Dick Turpin and Timour the Tartar. Here in the 
summer months, when the closing of West-end theatres affords a brief 
respite to manager and company, there come occasionally actors and 
actresses of higher repute, eager to gather new laurels in these untrod- 
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den regions, and not ill pleased to find themselves received with noisy 
rapture and outspoken admiration by the ruder gods and homelier 
goddesses of a threepenny gallery. 

But while stars may come and stars may go at the Oxford-road 
Theatre, there is a regular company which goes on for ever, glad to 
be tragical with Miss Fitz-Kemble, melodramatic with the great Buff- 
boote, or equestrian with the divine Godiva, as the case may be—a 
company which takes life as it comes, and asks no more from existence 
than that its swift-recurring Saturday shall witness the payment of 
every mau’s salary. 

Urged by the promptings of a fiery and ambitious soul, Mr. de 
Mortemar had been induced to take the Oxford-road Theatre at the 
very deadest and dullest time of the year —that dreary pause in the 
theatrical season which precedes the glory of Boxing-day—that fag- 
end of the year, during which the combined forces of a Macready and 
a Charles Mathews would scarcely suffice to illumine the profound 
darkness that foreshadows the rising of that brilliant luminary, the 
genuine face-distorting, policeman-overturning, baby-squashing, red- 
hot-poker- brandishing, parcel -snatching, crinoline- flourishing Christ- 
mas clown—that wonder of wit and humour, who convulses his audi- 
ence by asking them what they had for dinner the day after to-morrow, 
or by some sarcastic inquiry about a missing fourpenny-piece. 

Mr. de Mortemar had a soul above such small considerations as 
good or bad seasons. He had that within him which whispered that 
wherever the English language was spoken there must be an audience 
able to comprehend and admire his rendering of Hamlet and Romeo, 
Master Walter and Claude Melnotte, Alfred Evelyn, Charles Surface, 
John Mildmay, Citizen Sangfroid, Miles na Coppaleen, Sir Charles Cold- 
stream, and Paul Pry. 

In these few characters Mr. de Mortemar (né Morris) felt himself 
unapproachable. Other provincial stars might pretend to a wider range 
of character ; the modest De Mortemar only sought to surpass a Kean 
in Hamlet, a Gustavus Brooke in Master Walter, a Macready in Lear, 
a Charles Mathews in Coldstream, a Wigan in John Mildmay, a Bouci- 
cault in the faithful Miles, and a Wright in the inquisitive Paul. This 
much he felt that he could do, and he had no greedy desire to outstep 
the limit which liberal Nature had set upon his genius. 

“‘T played a burlesque character of Robson’s for my benefit at 
Market Deeping last year,” Mr. de Mortemar remarked to a friend 
at the little tavern next door to the Oxford-road Theatre; “and the 
Deeping Examiner said that if it were possible I could excel in anything 
where all was excellence, I did excel in burlesque. But I don’t care to 
make my mark in London as a burlesque actor. A man can’t help it 
if Nature made him versatile, you see, Tommy ; but there’s some kind 
of principle in these things, and what Edmund Kean wouldn’t have 
done, I won’t do. That’s my principle, and I mean to stick to it.” 
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“ And so I would, Morty, if I was you. Whatever Teddy Kean 
could do, you can do,” replied the humble Pylades. “And I'll take 
another glass of bitter, if you’ll stand Sam.” 

“T have played clown for my ben,” murmured the great De Morte- 
mar ; “but, though I drew an enormous house, I felt the injury to my 
self-respect was poorly paid for by a clear half.” 

“There ain’t nothing you can’t do, Morty, from Shylock to a flip- 
flap. . That ale’s uncommon hard ; I think a six of brandy-and-water 
warm would do you more good, and wouldn’t hurt me.” 

And thus the simple De Mortemar discoursed of the greatness that 
was in him, while the scantily-furnished benches of pit and gallery 
attested the badness of the season. 

“‘ They haven’t heard of me yet,” said the star, serene even in the 
hour of disappointment. “ London is a large place, and a man can’t 
get a reputation in a week. The metropolitan papers are slow, sir, very 
slow, to a man who has been accustomed to see a column and a half of 
criticism written upon every new character performed by him ; but they 
can’t afford to leave me unnoticed much longer; and when they do 
speak, they’ll speak out, depend upon it. I look upon the Oxford-road 
Theatre as a stepping-stone to Drury-lane, and it was with that view 
I took it.” 

Mr. de Mortemar had engaged Miss St. Albans for the heroines of 
those dramas and comedies in which he intended to shine, not because 
he believed in her talent—for in plain truth this great man believed in 
the existence of no talent except his own—but because she was very 
young and inexperienced, and he could do as he liked with her ; which 
means, in a dramatic sense, that he could keep her with her back to 
the audience, in an ignominious corner of the stage, through the greater 
part of a scene, while he shouted and ranted at her from the centre of 
the boards ; and that he could take her up so sharply at the end of her 
most telling speeches as to deprive her of that just meed of applause 
an approving audience might naturally have bestowed upon her, and in 
bestowing which they would have divided that coronal of glory Mr. de 
Mortemar desired to obtain for himself alone. 

Mr. Desmond found that portion of the boxes playfully entitled the 
dress-circle in occupation of two young women in scarlet Garibaldi 
jackets and black-velvet head-dresses ; one fat elderly lady, in a cap 
which offered to the eye of the observer a small museum of natural and 
artistic curiosities in the way of shells, feathers, beads, butterflies, and 
berries; three warm-looking young men, sprawling and lounging and 
giggling and whispering amongst themselves in a corner box; and a 
scanty sprinkling of that class of spectators who come with free admis- 
sions, and rarely come prepared for the removal of their bonnets, which 
removal being rigorously exacted, leaves them wild and haggard of 
aspect and soured in temper. 

Amongst this audience the editor of the Pallas meekly took his 
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place, and prepared to await the rising of the curtain, while a subdued 
crunching of apples and sucking of oranges, mingled with a chorus of 
sibilant whisperings, went on around and about him. 

Why, in a poorly-filled house, there should always be dispiriting 
and aggravating delays between the falling and the rising of the 
act-drop unknown to a well-attended theatre—is one of the enigmas 
of theatrical existence only to be solved by the masters of the craft ; 
but it is indisputable that a scanty audience, naturally disposed to be 
captious and low-spirited, is always rendered more dismal and more 
captious by heart-sickening intervals of waiting, that would make an 
evening with Edmund Kean or Charles Mathews a kind of martyrdom, 
but which when endured for the sake of a De Mortemar are exasper- 
ating in the highest degree. 

During such an interval Laurence Desmond waited with tolerable 
patience, entertained by the most hackneyed of waltzes and polkas, per- 
formed by a feeble orchestra, before the curtain rose for the third act 
of the Lady of Lyons. The flabby act-drop, with its faded picture, did 
at last ascend, and, after a little preliminary skirmishing, Miss St. 
Albans appeared, conducted by the great De Mortemar, who wore a 
long black cloak, and looked unutterable things at the gallery with his 
solemn eyes, the darkness whereof was intensified by very palpable 
half-circles of Indian ink. Miss St. Albans had very little to do in this 
scene. She had only to appear bewildered and a little alarmed by the 
grinning landlord and servants, and very much in love with her prince. 
If she had any difficulty in giving expression to such simple sentiments, 
Mr. de Mortemar saved her from the exhibition of her incompetency, 
for he contrived to keep her back to the audience throughout the scene, 
and so stifled and smothered her against his manly breast, that all 
Mr. Desmond could see of his tutor’s daughter was a slender girlish 
figure robed in white, and a fair head half concealed by the stiff curve 
of Mr. de Mortemar’s encircling arm. 

This first scene was short and unimportant ; and after it came the 
cottage-scene—the great scene for Pauline—in which the merchant’s 
haughty daughter finds that her Italian prince is only a self-educated 
gardener’s son, with a mother in a white apron. 

Mr. Desmond set himself to watch this scene with a critical eye, for 
he wished to discover what hope of dramatic success there might be for 
his old friend’s daughter. Well, she was a very pretty, winning girl, 
and she spoke her lines in a low soft voice, and with a gentle accent 
which stamped her as of different breeding from the people who acted 
with her, but—but she was not a genius ; or if in her soul there was 
by chance some spark of the divine fire, it was choked and obscured by 
the smoke of her surroundings, and had yet to kindle into flame. She 
spoke her pretty poetical speeches, and wept and trembled and covered 
her face at the right moment ; but she was only a timid young actress 
trying to act. She was not the demoiselle Deschappelles, proud, loving, 
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passionate, and maddened by the cheat that had been put upon her. 
The supreme exaltation of mind, the positive intoxication of the intel- 
lect, which constitutes great acting, had not yet come to her. She was 
timid, self-conscious, nervously anxious to please her audience, and 
secure the reward of a little hand-clapping and feet-stamping from 
pit and gallery, when she should have been stung almost to madness 
by the sense of outraged faith and love abused, as unconscious of 
spectators as Ariadne at Naxos, or Dido on her funeral pyre. 

But if Miss St. Albans was not yet an actress, it is to be remembered 
that she was only nineteen years of age, and had had little more than a 
twelvemonth’s experience or practice of an art which is perhaps amongst 
the most difficult and exacting of all arts, and which has no formule 
whereby the student may arrive at some comprehension of its mys- 
teries. It is an art that is rarely taught well, and very often taught 
badly ; an art which demands from its professors a moral courage and 
an expenditure of physical energy, intellectual power, and emotional 
feeling demanded by no other art; and when a man happens to be 
endowed with those many gifts necessary to perfection in this art, he is 
spoken of in a patronising tone as “ only an actor ;” and it is somewhat 
a matter of wonder that he should be “received in society.” 

“She is very young,” thought Mr. Desmond, when the act-drop had 
fallen on Pauline’s passion and Claude’s remorse, and when the star 
had been recalled by three particular friends in the pit and one shrill 
boy in the gallery. ‘She is very young, and she is pretty and inter- 
esting, and might learn to be a good actress, if there were any school 
in which she could be taught. But to act with such a conventional 
ranter and tearer as this De Mortemar would be destruction to an 
embryo Siddons. This girl seems eminently sympathetic, and is of 
the stuff that makes our Faucits and Herberts; but where is she to get 
the right training ?—that isthe question.” 

Mr. Desmond kept his place patiently throughout the third and 
fourth acts of the drama, though the dreary blank between the two 
acts was a sharp test of man’s capacity for suffering. He saw Pauline 
come downstairs to breakfast, in her smart bridal-dress of lace and 
satin, to go through all those phases of pride and anger, tenderness 
and yielding love, which form the crucial test of the young tragé- 
dienne’s power and genius; and after the curtain had fallen upon 
Pauline the subjugated and devoted, Laurence Desmond left the 
apple-munchers and whisperers and gigglers of the dress-boxes to 
their own devices, and departed with the intention of penetrating to 
those mysterious regions which lie behind the boundary-line of the 
foot-lights. 

To an ordinary individual the stage-door of the Oxford-road Theatre 
might have been an impassable barrier ; but the name of the Pallas 
was an “open sesame” against which no stage-door keeper could afford 
to shut his eyes. The stage-door keeper was not a reader of the 
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popular literary journal, but he had a vague notion that the Pallas 
was a paper affected by swells, and that it sometimes came down 
heavily upon the great ones of the dramatic world, whose genius no 
meaner organ dared gainsay. To the editor of such a periodical Mr. 
de Mortemar would of course desire to be civil ; and the door-keeper 
admitted Mr. Desmond, after having submitted him to a sharp scru- 
tiny, or, in his own phraseology, “taken stock of him, to make sure as 
he was none of them milingtary coves a-tryin’ of it on to git behind, 
and hang about the place a-talkin’ to Mamsell Pasdebasque, which she 
_ ought to know better.” 

Mr. Desmond had never before been behind the scenes of the 
Oxford-road Theatre, but he had run the gauntlet of the West-end 
houses ; and except that the passages and stairs in the Oxford-road 
Theatre were a shade or so darker and dingier and dirtier, and a 
little more eminently adapted for the spraining of ankles and the 
breaking of necks, the Oxford-road was as other theatres. 

After some groping and stumbling in the wrong passages and on 
the wrong stairs, the editor of the Pallas made his way to the green- 
room. He could scarcely have told himself why he took this trouble 
in order to say a few kind words to his old tutor’s daughter, or whether 
the saying of kind words was at all required from him. It may be that, 
having given up his evening to this visit to the Oxford-road Theatre, 
he came behind the scenes merely because he could no longer endure 
the dreary misery of the boxes; or it may be that he wanted to observe 
the manners and customs of actors of a different class from those 
he had been accustomed to meet. Mr. Desmond, however, did not 
trouble himself with any consideration of his motive. He came to the 
greenroom to see Miss Alford, or Miss St. Albans, because it was the 
humour of the moment to come. He had given himself an evening’s 
holiday from the ever-alternating labours of literary and social life, 
and he was not sorry to lose the sense of his own cares and perplexities 
amongst strange surroundings. 

The greenroom was a long narrow slip of a room underground, 
furnished with a few shabby chairs and benches, some flaring gas- 
lamps, and a cheval-glass, before which the actors and actresses con- 
templated themselves afresh after every change of costume, more or 
less pleased with the result of their scrutiny. 

Mr. Desmond found his friend’s daughter standing before this glass, 
arranging the scanty festoons of a black-tulle ball-dress, dotted about 
with little bunches of violets—a dress that Mademoiselle Deschappelles 
could by no possibility have worn at any period of her existence, but 
which poor Lucy Alford fondly believed was the exact thing for the 
last act. 

“How do you do, once more, Miss—St. Albans ?” said the editor, 
going up to the glass. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Desmond ?” the girl said, startled, and blush- 
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ing brightly beneath the artificial ‘pallor which marked the mental 
agonies of Pauline. “I—I didn’t think you’d come behind ; it’s not 
generally allowed, you know ; but of course with you it’s different. I 
saw you in the dress-circle. How kind of you to come! But it made 
me so nervous.” 

“Yes, I could see that you were nervous.” 

“You could see it! I am sorry for that!” said Lucy, just a little 
mortified. 

“ My dear young lady, if you were not nervous, you would not be 
of the sensitive stuff that makes an artist.” 

“You—you were not displeased with me?” 

What could he say when she asked this question; in faltering, 
pleading tones that seemed to say, “O, for pity’s sake, give me a word 
of praise, or I shall die at your feet”? What could he say when the soft 
blue eyes looked up at him with such a beseeching expression? Could 
he be candid and reply, “ You are at present the kind of actress whom 
the coarse-minded critic calls ‘a stick ;’ your idea of Pauline Deschap- 
pelles is a schoolgirl’s notion, without force or depth or passion ; but 
when you are ten years older, and have thought and suffered and 
studied, and have lost all the youthful beauty which now enables you 
to look the part, you may possibly be able to act it” ? 

Instead of this, Mr. Desmond fenced the question with diplomatic art. 

“Tt gave me great pleasure to see you act,” he said, “and you 
looked charming. I think fortune is a great deal too kind to Claude 
in giving him such a lovely and devoted wife after his shabby conduct.” 

“Do you like Mr. de Mortemar?” asked Lucy, delighted by the 
small meed of praise conveyed in this artful speech. 

“Well, not very much,” replied Laurence, smiling; “he is not 
exactly my style.” 

“ And yet he was such an enormous favourite at Market Deeping,” 
said Lucy, opening her eyes to their widest extent. “ But, to tell you 
the real truth, I do not very much admire him myself; only I wouldn’t 
say so to anyone except you for the world, as it was so very good 
of him to give me a London engagement.” 

“Tt is not very good of him to keep you in a corner of the stage all 
through your best scenes.” 

“ Yes, that is a disagreeable way he has; but I don’t think he knows 
when he does it.” 

“O yes, my dear Miss St. Albans, depend upon it he knows very 
well. Ah, here he is.” 

Mr. de Mortemar entered the greenroom with his grandest tragedy 
stalk. He had been informed of Mr. Desmond’s visit. 

“They have heard of me already,” he said to himself. ‘ Perhaps 
the Pallas will be the first to speak out. I knew they couldn’t afford 
to continue their vile attempt to crush me by silence. They have been 
paid—bribed by some London actors whose names I could mention—to 
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keep my fame from the public. But there must come a time when 
they will find it dangerous for their own reputation to play that game 
any longer. They attempted to crush Kean, and they are attempting 
to crush me. But they will find it even harder work to destroy me 
than they found it to destroy little Ted.” 

This is what Mr. de Mortemar told his friends, whom he rarely 
entertained with any other topic than his own triumphs, past, present, 
and future; and this is what he told himself. Impressed with this 
conviction, he approached Mr. Desmond, and introduced himself to 
that gentleman with the air of a man who confers a favour, and who is 
fully aware of the fact. 

“T saw you in the boxes during the third and fourth acts,” he said, 
in his grand high-tragedy manner. “ You could scarcely have chosen 
your time better for forming a fair judgment of my Claude. I do not 
consider it one of my great parts, though my friends are pleased to tell 
me that I have left William Charles Macready some distance behind in 
my rendering of that character. You were no doubt struck by some 
points which are not only new to the stage, but which go a step or two 
beyond the original meaning of the author. As, for instance, at the 
close of the third act, where, instead of the ordinary, ‘Ho, my mother!’ 
—a mere commonplace summons to a parent who is desired to come 
downstairs—I have adopted the heavy sigh of despair : ‘O, my mother ! 
— expressive of Claude’s remorseful consciousness that he has disre- 
garded the widow’s very sensible advice in the first act. This reading 
opens up—if I may be permitted to say so—long vistas of thought, 
and also gives an importance and an elevation to the character of the 
Widow Melnotte for which the lady performing that part can scarcely 
be sufficiently grateful. ‘O, my mother! O, my second self, my guide, 
my counsellor, by whose sustaining wisdom I might have escaped my 
present degradation and despair!’ All that, I flatter myself, is implied 
in the sigh and the gesture which I introduce at this point. Subtle, 
is it not ?” 

“ Extremely subtle,” said Laurence ; “ you must have studied the 
German critics, Mr. de Mortemar. There is a profundity in your ideas 
that reminds me of Schlegel.” 

“No, sir ; I have studied this,” replied the tragedian, thumping the 
breast of his green-cloth coat, whereon glittered the tin-foil crosses and 
spangled stars which the soldier of the Republic was supposed to have 
won for himself in Italy. “I have drawn my inspiration from my own 
heart, sir; and I am the less surprised when I find that the fire that 
burns /ere is quick to kindle an electric spark in the breasts of other 
men. The people of Market Deeping will tell you who and what I am, 
sir, if you can take the trouble to interrogate them. There are some 
there, sir, who know what good acting is, and who know how to appre- 
ciate a great actor. In London you seem not to want great actors. 
The age of your Garricks and your Kembles is past; and when new 
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Garricks and Kembles arise, you shut the doors of your principal 
theatres in their faces, and do your best to ignore them, or to write 
them down in your newspapers. But this kind of thing cannot last for 
ever, sir. The voice of the mighty British public is clamorous for 
a great actor; and you, sir, garble and misrepresent the truth as you 
may, cannot long interpose yourself between that mighty public and 
that great actor. I am, of course, understood to speak in a broad and 
general sense, sir, and to mean no offence to you in person.” 

“ Of course not. I shall accept all you say in a strictly parlia- 
mentary sense, as the Pickwickians did upon a memorable occasion. 
And believe me, Mr. de Mortemar, when Garrick redivivus appears, 
mine shall not be the pen to dispute his genius. In the mean time 
the public must be content with—ah, you are called, I see, Mr. de 
Mortemar.” 

A grimy-faced boy summoned the hero of the night, and the great 
De Mortemar was compelled to depart before he had extorted from the 
editor of the Pallas the smallest modicum of that praise for which his 
soul hungered. 

Mr. Desmond did not find himself alone with Miss St. Albans on 
the departure of Mr.de Mortemar. An elderly and bloated individual, 
in a very shabby gray suit of the Georgian era, hovered near, and 
surveyed the stranger ever and anon with an observant eye—an eye in 
which there was that watery lustre, by some physiologists supposed 
to betoken a partiality for strong drinks. Mr. Desmond remembered 
this gentleman as the parent of Pauline, and now perceived in his 
shabby and faded appearance the decadence of the wealthy merchant of 
Lyons. 

“ That’s rather a strong case of coals, ain’t it ?” inquired this indi- 
vidual, indicating by a turn of his head that the departing De Mortemar 
was the subject of his discourse. 

“A case of coals?” repeated Laurenve doubtfully. 

“Yes, coals—nuts—barcelonas. The gorger’s awful coally on his 
own slumming, eh ?” 

“T really am at a loss—” faltered the bewildered Laurence. 

“Don’t understand our patter, I suppose,” said M. Deschappelles 
with an affable smile. ‘I mean to say that our friend the manager is 
rather sweet upon his own acting.” 

“Well, yes; Mr. de Mortemar appears to have considerable con- 
fidence in his own powers.” 

“Rather! Bless your heart, they’re always coming up to London 
like that, thinking they’re going to set the town in a blaze. There 
was William Harford — Howling Billy, they used to call him on the 
Northern Circuit—he came to London thinking he was going to put 
Macready’s nose out of joint—and didn’t. He was a wicked actor, he 
was. Satan will have him some day. A man can’t go on murdering 
Shakespeare as Howling Billy did without coming to Satan at last.” 
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“ P’line! Deechappells!— Miss St. Albans! Mr. Jackson !— last 
scene !” roared the grimy-faced boy at this juncture, and Mr. Desmond 
was fain to bid his tutor’s daughter a brief good-night. 

He did not go back to the front of the house. He had seen enough 
of Miss Alford’s acting to enable him to judge very fairly what she 
could do in the present, and what she might achieve in the future. 

“T will try my best to get her out of this wretched school,” he said 
to himself. “I will try to get her away from Mr. de Mortemar and that 
curious, good-tempered-looking old man, who talked about Satan and 
Howling Billy. I daresay I can get Hartstone to engage her for the 
Pall Mall. He wants pretty, lady-like girls for his farces, and he gives 
very liberal salaries; and though she won’t get the experience that 
makes a Helen Faucit, she will at any rate get away from the De Mor- 
temar school. I should like to put her in the right path, for poor old 
Alford’s sake.” 











HORSE-SHOES ON CHURCH-DOORS 


In many parts of Devonshire, and in others of the western counties, 
the stranger is somewhat puzzled at finding one or more horse-shoes 
nailed in regular order on the principal—generally the great west— 
door of the church. At Dunkeswell, not far from Honiton, where the 
church has lately been rebuilt, a horse-shoe, taken from the door of 
the old church, has been replaced with due reverence on that of the 
new, to which it is fastened with ten nails, said to symbolise the ten 
churches contained in the deanery, of which Dunkeswell is the head. 
On other church-doors horse-shoes are arranged in various patterns— 
sometimes in the form of a cross—and to most of them some story 
is attached accounting for their remarkable position. Thus at Hor- 
wood, near Bideford, the horse-shoe on the church-door is called the 
“badge” of Michael Joseph, the Cornish blacksmith, whe in 1497 
led some 14,000 of his discontented countrymen to Blackheath—(the 
rising was not unconnected with the claims of Perkin Warbeck, al- 
though it must not be confounded with the advance of the Cornish 
to Exeter in the autumn of the same year),—where he was defeated, 
and was afterwards hanged at Tyburn. On his way across Exmoor to 
Taunton, Joseph is said to have left this relic of himself and of his 
trade at Horwood. To another story, far more romantic, we shall 
come presently. Meanwhile we would suggest that all these stories 
are more or less inventions after the fact, and that the horse-shoe was 
originally intended, as it still is when hung or nailed over the doors 
of Devonshire farm-houses, to keep all evil things—witch, ill-wisher, 
ghost, “fairy, or fiend”—from crossing the sacred threshold. That 
it was possible for such creatures to enter a consecrated building, and 
that no ordinary means would expel them, was undoubtedly the ancient 
belief, not only of western England, but of all Christendom. There 
is a grand and grim story in Wace’s life—half truth, half legend— 
of Richard sans peur, the descendant of Rollo, telling how, in a lonely 
forest chapel, he found an unburied corpse stretched on a bier; and 
how, as he watched by it through the night, some evil thing reanimated 
the corpse, which rose and commenced a fierce struggle with the un- 
dismayed Norman. Most of these evil creatures—such as the demon 
ancestor of the Plantagenets, who fled upwards through the church- 
roof—could not endure the speaking of the holy Name or the elevation 
of the Host; but no church was safe from their presence. A piece 
of Devonshire folk-lore asserts that the ‘‘ wish-hounds”—the unearthly 
pack which hunts over Dartmoor, and which (like the train of the 
Wild Huntsman of Germany) is frequently heard in full cry among 
the hills on a Sunday—are generally in pursuit of some tormented 
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spirit ; and that on one occasion they followed their prey into a church 
in service-time, where the ghost was recognised by all the congrega- 
tion as that of a man who had died some years before. The Cornish 
Tregeagle too appeared in ghostly form, not only in a court of justice, 
but also in church; and the “over-seeing” old wife of the west country, 
who, like Spenser’s witch, 


“ Can hurt far off, unknown, whomever she espies,” 


does, it is believed, much of her evil work from her seat on the oaken 
church bench. Of course there is much confusion in all such stories as 
these ; and it would not be difficult to find others—such, for instance, 
as that of Tregeagle himself, which declares that he is safe from his 
pursuers when he can pass his head through a window of the ruined 
chapel of St. Roche—of a very different bearing. But enough remains 
to show that the belief was ancient and deep-rooted. It is indeed not 
impossibly a trace of the struggle between Heathenism and Christianity, 
when such legends would grow up naturally. Thor and Woden, say 
the Sagas, more than once destroyed the first Christian churches of the 
Icelandic converts. The horse-shoe itself is, probably from its form 
and from its material—no goblin can endure iron—one of the most 
ancient defences against evil spirits— more powerful even than St. 
John’s wort or mountain ash. 

On the door of Haccombe Church—one of the most interesting in 
Devonshire from its fine memorials of the Haccombes and Carews, who 
have held the manor for ages—are two horse-shoes, of which the tra- 
ditional story is told in the following ballad, written, we believe, by a 
master of the Exeter Grammar-School early in the present century. 
It deserves preservation on its own account ; for, if it has not the true 
old ballad “ring,” it recalls the later verses, which had a merit of their 
own, of Mickle and his followers. The Champernownes of Dartington 
rank among the most ancient families of Devon. The only Earl of 
Totnes was Sir George Carew, created in 1626, and famous in the Irish 
wars of Elizabeth and James I. ; but tradition in these matters is not 
very particular. 


The feast was over in Haccombe Hall, 

And the wassail cup had been served to all, 
When the Earl of Totnes rose from his place, 
And the chanters came in to say the grace. 


But scarce was ended the holy rite, 

When there stepped from the crowd a valiant knight ; 
His armour bright, and his visage brown, 

And his name Sir Arthur Champernowne. 


“ Good Earl of Totnes, I’ve brought with me 
My fleetest courser of Barbary; _ 

And whether good or ill betide, 

A wager with thee I mean to ride,” 
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‘“* No Barbary courser do I own ; 

But I have,” quoth the earl, “a Devonshire roan ; 
And I'll ride for a wager, by land or sea, 

The roan ’gainst the courser of Barbary.” 


“Tis done !” said Sir Arthur, “ already I’ve won ; 
And I'll stake my manor of Dartington 

*Gainst Haccombe Hall and its rich domain.” 

So the Earl of Totnes the wager has ta’en. 


* * * * * * 


The land is for men of low degree ; 
But the knight and the earl they ride by sea. 


“To horse! to horse !’’ resounds through the hall, 
Each warrior’s steed is led from its stall ; 

And with gallant train over Milburn Down 

Ride the bold Carew and the Champernowne. 


And when they came to the Abbey of Tor, 

The abbot came forth from the western door, 
And much he prayed them to stay and dine ; 
But the earl took nought save a goblet of wine. 


Sir Arthur he raised the bowl on high, 

And prayed to the Giver of victory ; 

Then drank success to himself in the course, 
And the sops of the wine he gave to his horse. 


Away they rode from the Abbey of Tor, 

Till they reached the inlet’s curving shore ; 

The earl plunged first in the foaming wave, 

And was followed straight by Sir Artbur the brave. 


The wind blew hard, and the waves beat high, 
And the horses strove for the mastery ; 

Till Sir Arthur cried, “ Help, thou bold Carew ! 
Help, if thou art a Christian true ! 


O save, for the sake of that lady of mine— 
Good Earl of Totnes, the manor is thine ; 
The Barbary courser must yield to the roan, 
And thou art the Lord of Dartington !” 


The earl his steed began to restrain, 

And he seized Sir Arthur’s horse by the rein ; 

He cheered him by words and gave him his hand, 
And he brought Sir Arthur safe to land. 


Then Sir Arthur, with sickness and grief opprest, 
Lay down in the abbey chambers to rest; 
But the earl he rode from the Abbey of Tor, 
Straight forward to Haccombe chapel-door. 


And there he fell on his knees and prayed, 

And many an Ave Mary he said; 

Bread and money he gave to the poor, 

And he nailed the roan’s shoes to the chapel-door. 














LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 


NOVEMBER 


Home Amusements 


Lustre of gold and opal quench’d 
Within the skies ; 

Wan and awful, like blank despair 

On a woe-white face, upon the air 
November's shadow lies. 


The dun crisp leaves are ankle-deep 
In woodland ways ; 
Wild winds, shrieking from polar seas, 
Cry to the lorn and writhing trees 
Of coming winter days. 


The squirrel to his garner-home 
Has timely fled, 

Before the mute snow covers all 

The tired land, as with a pall 
We hide the newly dead. 


Home, if ever we’ve loved thee, now 
We love thee most, 

And turn to thee for cheerful hours, 

Now that the desolate woodland bow’rs 
Their summer charm have lost. 


Now, if ever, the youthful soul 
Knows purest joy,— 
Love, light-springing and void of guile, 
Jest that answers the free heart’s smile, 
Life-sweets that never cloy. 


Then bless’d be Home, whate’er the time! 
And blesséd be 

All home-amusements—song and dance 

And “living picture’—that enhance 
Home’s bright felicity ! 











THE ROMANS AT HOME 


THE situation of Italy, the summer before last, gave promise of 
incidents likely to prove so highly interesting as well as important 
in their results, that I determined on visiting that country, after 
many years of absence, to witness the two great events in the an- 
nounced programme of political proceedings, namely, the military 
operations about to be carried on by the Italians for the liberation 
of Venetia, and the fulfilment of the convention agreed upon between 
France and Italy for the evacuation of Rome. I was too late in my 
arrival to witness the ignominious defeat of the Italian navy at Lissa, 
the repulse of the army under Victor Emanuel, or the dashing attempts 
subsequently made by the Garibaldians to force their way to Trent. I 
was present, however, at the occupation of Venice, and the reception of 
the Galantuomo by his new subjects, and scarcely regretted that the 
gentle Adriatic was not compelled to receive the pledge of wedlock from 
her impetuous but remarkably uncouth bridegroom. 

There, however, still remained one, and an important part, of 
the political drama yet to be enacted. Rome was to be deprived of 
French protection, and the Pontiff was to be left face to face with his 
discontented subjects, to contend as best he might with the small 
armed force at his disposal against their revolutionary designs. To the 
Eternal City, which I had not visited since my boyhood, I then went, 
fully prepared to see realised the generally anticipated overthrow of the 
oldest throne in Christendom on the very day after the French garrison 
should have taken its departure. 

Having waited for the advent of the healthy season, after refresh- 
ing myself in the pure and crystal waters of the Mediterranean at 
the admirably arranged baths of Civita Vecchia, I proceeded to Rome 
at the commencement of October, so as to give myself time, by per- 
sonal observation, to form my own conjectures as to future events. 
I am not about to weary my readers by a disquisition on the poli- 
tical state of the city, or to trouble them with any description of its 
antiquities and treasures of art, which they will find most ably and 
accurately “done” in Murray. I mean to confine myself simply to an 
account of the social habits of the people, their occupations, amuse- 
ments, and mode of life. I found Rome—the change being no doubt 
in a-great degree due to the dread of cholera then raging at Naples, 
and the precautions taken to avert its visitation—as well-kept a city 
as any in Europe; and such it continued to be during my stay there. 
The unpleasant habits of the lower class of people had been restrained 
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by good municipal regulations rigidly enforced; the streets were kept 
scrupulously clean, being swept every morning; and the abominations 
which formerly disgusted the visitors to the ruins bearing testimony 
to its past greatness, and to its finest more modern temples, no longer 
offended the eye. 

Coming from Ancona, the dirtiest and most unsavoury city in Italy, 
the odours of whose streets are intolerable to any one gifted with the 
sense of smell, but through which alone direct access could then be 
had to Rome by railway,—the change was quite delightful; and the 
neat, comfortable, and cheap public conveyances (open phaetons, with 
hoods to preserve the face from cold or sun), superior in every respect 
to any others in Europe, which awaited our arrival at the station, and 
took us to the remotest quarter of the city for sevenpence-halfpenny, 
with their respectably clad drivers and their active and well-conditioned 
horses, gave us a favourable impression of the place. The Roman 
horses—in general small, but compactly built, with action equal to the 
best that draw our hansoms, and extraordinary powers of endurance— 
are specially remarkable for the soundness and strength of their hoofs. 
They work upon the closest and hardest pavements it is possible to find 
without being lamed or having the foot in any way injured, although 
not one of those employed in the public conveyances, and few of those 
drawing private carriages, ever carry shoes on their hind feet. They 
always travel at the top of their speed along narrow streets without 
flagways and crowded with people, so that those who use them must 
be astonished at the very few accidents which occur. It is surprising 
that the breed has not before now been brought to England, as they 
are peculiarly well adapted for light cavalry, possessing as they do 
every quality requisite for active and hard service in the field. The 
colour of the Roman horse is generally black ; and in the equipages of 
the nobles and cardinals may be seen some splendid specimens, which 
in height and action would do honour to Mayfair. The hotels are large, 
magnificent in point of decoration, and—unless during the Carnival, 
when crowds of strangers assemble to enjoy the fun, and Holy Week, 
when many come to be present at the ceremonies of the Church—are | 
most comfortable, and reasonable in their charges. 

While the vineyards of France were being devastated, and her de- 
partments inundated by the fall ‘of continued and torrential rains, the 
weather in Italy was perfectly delightful, the heat being tempered by a 
sweet and health-giving breeze. An abundant harvest had been already 
saved in good condition; the vines were laden with delicious grapes, 
sold at the modest price of a halfpenny the Roman pound. And one 
cannot help being sorry that, owing to neglect and mismanagement, 
the wine made from fruit of so sweet and rich a flavour should not 
be generally of a superior description. 

The Romans possess many good qualities, which render them par- 
ticularly agreeable to strangers. In so far as regards their intercourse 
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with visitors they have (I speak, of course, of the lower classes) but 
one damning fault, namely, a propensity to use the knife— ordinarily 
carried in the coat or shirt sleeve —on every occasion when they 
receive even the slightest personal provocation ; and this habit may, no 
doubt, be in a great measure due to the clemency with which those guilty 
of so sanguinary a practice are punished by a government which from 
its nature is habitually averse to the shedding of human blood. The 
assassin, if he be fortunate enough to effect his escape, instantly seeks 
asylum in a church, out of which he cannot be taken by the officers of 
justice without a special order from the Cardinal Minister of State ; 
this is, as a matter of course, instantly granted when applied for. 
Meantime the doors of the sacred edifice are strictly guarded, to pre- 
vent all chance of evasion, until the necessary authorisation to enter 
it arrives; so that the malefactor, who is sure of being ultimately cap- 
tured, profits nothing by this temporary protection. Should the wound, 
whether proving fatal or not, have been inflicted in a sudden paroxysm 
of passion, the punishment is limited to confinement of no long dura- 
tion ; and it is only in case of a previously planned and deliberately 
executed murder that the penalty of death is ever inflicted. 

The Roman boys (as indeed is the case throughout all Italy) far 
exceed the girls in personal beauty. The women of the lower class are 
untidy-looking slatterns, except on féte-days and Sundays, when they 
appear expensively and gaudily dressed. Many among the aristocracy, 
who take carriage exercise on the Monte Pincio, may be considered as 
decidedly fine women; but there is a bold and daring expression in 
their flashing dark eyes not altogether pleasing, and their voices are 
totally devoid of that softness which forms one of the most attractive 
charms of the English lady. The men are amongst the finest specimens 
of humanity. They are polite and obliging to a degree, and will not 
only direct a stranger on his way with courtesy, but, if need be, 
leave their occupations to accompany him. A gentleman remained for 
nearly half an hour at the post-office window, to ask for my poste 
restante letters, on the first occasion I went there ; for, strange to say, 
there was not then (and no doubt it may still be the case) a clerk in 
the establishment who spoke or understood any language but his own. 

Both sexes are temperate, except on particular festivals, in their 
mode of living. Amongst the poor, the meal generally consists of 
bread with grapes, peaches, pears, or apples. Should they not be avail- 
able, a raw cabbage-stalk is substituted in their stead. It is almost 
invariably eaten while walking about, and at whatever time it suits the 
convenience or inclination of each member of the family, as they never 
assemble at table unless on special occasions. Their homes are mean 
and cheerless-looking, and there is not the slightest attempt at neatness 
or order exhibited in the arrangement of the scanty furniture. 

Neither balls nor cafés chantants are permitted, and the theatres 
are the only places of public amusement. 
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There is no appearance of immorality in the streets. The people 
retire early to rest, and are on foot again, to attend Mass, .at five o’clock 
in the morning. 

Mendicity is not forbidden; and though there are many charitable 
institutions, the poorest Roman, should he have no money, will not 
hesitate to divide the scanty food he may happen to be eating with an 
applicant for relief. 

The working-classes are not only idle and indolent, but proud, 
foolishly addicted to show, and the most inveterate of gamblers. The 
sowing and reaping of the crops, the pruning of the vines and gather- 
ing of the grapes—in fact, every process appertaining to agriculture— 
is performed by strangers, who arrive in shoals at harvest-time, seeking 
employment ; the farmer himself merely superintending the operations, 
as he considers labour quite beneath him. An anecdote, for the truth 
of which I can vouch, will exemplify their hawfeur. An under-clerk in 
the Post-office who had stolen letters, was prosecuted and imprisoned, 
his wife being left in absolute destitution. A friend of mine, having 
discovered that the wretched woman had lived for a fortnight on one 
sous-worth of coffee a day, instantly took steps for her relief. She was 
received into a convent, and most kindly treated ; but the nuns assured 
him her pride was so great, that they could never induce her to make 
her own bed: she looked on with her arms folded across her breast, 
while they performed the work she should have done for herself. 
When any of them accumulates a petty saving, it is no sooner won than 
spent—one half in the hire of a carriage to drive about with their 
families on a Sunday, and “ make,” as they term it, “a respectable ap- 
pearance ;” the remainder of the treasure being invested in the purchase 
of lottery-tickets; and should the money for these purposes not be 
forthcoming from other sources, they will not hesitate to take even 
their bed-clothes to the mont-de-piété to procure it. The drawing of 
the lottery takes place on every Saturday, at the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. A balcony on the first floor, highly draped with 
tapestry, is occupied by two bishops, two trumpeters, a clerk, and a 
boy belonging to one of the religious orders. The bishops stand at 
either end, and in the centre is a machine exactly similar to those used 
for roasting coffee, except that it is composed entirely of glass, through 
which all it contains is distinctly visible to the crowd which fills the 
large place in front, and every street opening upon it from which a 
sight of the operation can be witnessed. 

All being duly prepared, the trumpeters sound a merry note; the 
machine is repeatedly turned by the bishop on the right hand, so as to 
mix its contents, and then the boy, raising his arm to its full height, 
and presenting his open hand to the multitude before him, passes it 
slowly over his head, until he touches his left shoulder, then moves it 
back again and draws a ticket, which he hands to the bishop beside 
him, who, after opening it and announcing the number, hands it to the 
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prelate at the other end, who proclaims the number again, when it is 
registered in a book by the clerk, and then placed in a glass case for 
public inspection. The boy is entitled to a crown for each unit in the 
number of the first ticket he draws ; that is to say, if it be number two, 
he receives two crowns, and should it be number seventy, seventy. The 
first step in the proceeding, therefore, is awaited with marked interest. 

As each prize is announced, the bugles play with increased vigour, 
until the formalities of registering and enclosing the ticket in the 
glass case are concluded. As the drawing proceeds, the agitation 
amongst the mass of subscribers below, composed of all ages and 
both sexes, who are awaiting the result of their speculations, in- 
creases in intensity. The fortunate winner of some four scudi—about 
seventeen shillings of our money—receives the warm congratulations of 
his neighbours ; and, after being embraced by his relatives and friends, 
proceeds forthwith to engage a voiture, in which he and his family take 
a drive on the Pincio, to enjoy the fruits of his success; while the 
disappointed again betake themselves to the bureaux, to expend perhaps 
the last penny they possess in the purchase of other tickets, buoyed up 
by the hope that their luck may be better another time. 

As the revenue derived from this source is considerable, there is no 
lack of opportunity for speculation, the drawings succeeding each other 
almost without cessation. 

It may be said that this is a species of gambling which should be 
suppressed by any government, but more particularly by a priestly one, 
as_tending to immorality; but any attempt to do so would be attended 
with fatal consequences to those who made it. The present Pope deter- 
mined to put a stop to such a pernicious custom ; but he was deterred 
from carrying out his laudable intention by the dangers which must be 
encountered, for there can be no doubt that he might with more safety 
be guilty of the most direct acts of oppression than interfere with 
this the most cherished institution of his subjects. The low-class 
Roman never calculates on becoming independent through patient in- 
dustry; his only hope of attaining wealth is in a happy coup in the 
lottery. Such is the lesson he learns from his parents, and such the 
principle on which he has acted, or is prepared to act, during life. De- 
prive him of the opportunity of profiting by the only means he relies 
on for becoming rich, and you at once drive him to despair, and pre- 
pare him for the commission of the most daring crimes. 

The necessaries of life are cheap at Rome. A litre of strong, sound, 
rough wine may be bought for threepence. The beef fed upon the 
Campagna is fair in quality; and large flocks of magnificent turkeys, 
sold at about half-a-crown a head, are daily, during autumn and 
winter, driven in from the country, their flesh being disposed of by 
the pound, like butcher’s meat, in any quantity required. In the poorer 
quarters of the city the turkey-dealer, carrying the bird about to be 
slaughtered by the legs in his hand, proceeds through the streets whose 
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inhabitants he is accustomed to serve ringing a bell, as our muffin-men 
do here. On his approach the customers descend to meet him, when 
the unfortunate turkey is thumbed and fingered until a particular part 
and the weight required are fixed upon, both of which are carefully 
entered in a book by the vendor, who then continues his way until 
the whole carcass is finally disposed of. 

The shopkeepers, decidedly the least to be liked of the Roman po- 
pulation, partake of the indolence and inertness of their neighbours 
of lower degree. They exhibit their wares with what we in England 
should consider an air of unwillingness, and seldom take the trouble 
of pressing their customers to purchase. They have indeed this merit, 
that if their goods do not suit you, they willingly direct you to where 
you may find what you require. Amongst them and the Jews—who 
were released from the indignity and hardship of being nightly locked 
up in the Ghetto, like so many sheep, by Pius the Ninth—are to be 
found the most inveterate enemies of his temporal power. 

The most active traffic I saw carried on at Rome was in the sale of 
a small and pretty species of owl, bred in the numerous ruins about, 
and sold at the remunerative price of two shillings a head. Having 
remarked that one merchant in my neighbourhood disposed of nearly 
one hundred a day, I inquired what they were designed for, and found 
that they were used for the chase. Every man and boy in the Pontifi- 
cal States indulges in shooting; and as there is no close season, they 
destroy and devour every description of bird, even during the period 
of hatching, so that the breeding being checked, few of the feathered 
tribe are to be found ; and to entrap the small remnant the owl is 
attached to a pole fixed in the ground, in the vicinity in which any 
stray bird is suspected to be concealed. The sportsman then hides 
himself, and pulling a string fastened to the owl’s foot, compels him 
to flutter to the length of the cord which secures him, and his motion 
attracts the attention of the fovlish victim, who instantly flies from his 
hiding-place to meet his destruction. 

The Romans may justly be called an ignorant people; for in the 
provinces many persons, male and female, of more than independent 
means, neither read nor write themselves, nor do they take any trouble 
to procure instruction for their children; but certainly this is not 
the fault of the government, for there are many institutions at Rome 
designed for the education of all classes, supported by the State, and 
amongst others the Roman College, in which 1800 students on an 
average receive gratuitously a first-class education, fitting them for any 
profession ; the only qualification for admission being that the ap- 
plicants should belong to well-eonducted parents, able to clothe ther. 
in a becoming manner. The quality of the instruction given in this 
college may be judged of by the fact that the sons of the nobility are 
invariably sent there. 

The subjects of Pius IX. may well be called grown-up children ; 
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for, give them only amusements and the excitement of gambling, and 
they bear tranquilly many things connected with their material in- 
terests which would sorely try the temper of any other people. 

Some years since, a bank, composed of a large proprietary, was 
established in the city, under a charter empowering it to issue notes to 
the extent of 3,000,000 scudi. It was discovered that it had illegally 
extended its issue to 7,000,000; and its paper being no longer a 
legal tender, its value had fallen to a discount of seventeen per 
cent; and such holders of the notes as desired to obtain their full 
amount took their places en queue in the street at ten o’clock in 
the evening, so as to obtain entrance when the doors opened at nine 
next morning, as the bank only paid for two hours, and then dismissed 
the last comers without the means of procuring food for their families, 
unless at a ruinous sacrifice; and yet no legal steps had, up to the time 
I left, been taken to compel the shareholders of a concern, which only 
discharges its liabilities according to its own good pleasure, to meet 
them promptly, if they have the means. 

The departure of the French army—however Strange the assertion 
may appear—has, in my mind, greatly strengthened the position of the 
Pope. Its presence was a continued menace in the eyes of the discon- 
tented, which they took care to adopt as a grievance; while, although 
stationed for years in the Papal States, the French soldiers, from the 
difference of language and from their repeated removals from one station 
to snother, remained strangers to the inhabitants. They held little, if 
any, intercourse with the pontifical troops, and vented their discontent 
at being so long detained from their country, in a most unwholesome 
climate, and on a service from which neither honour nor promotion 
could be expected, in a continued and unsparing abuse of the govern- 
ment it was their mission to defend. 

The antipathy of the officers and soldiers of the army of occupation 
to priestly rule was manifested on every possible occasion, and specially 
so when, as the guardians and exhibitors of any public places, they had 
an opportunity of descanting on the past cruelties perpetrated within 
their walls, which they amplified to suit their purposes, and in their 
prognostications that similar scenes of cruelty were likely to be renewed 
upon their departure. 

The guardian of the Castle of St. Angelo was a very self-sufficient 
and garrulous French sergeant ; and nothing could be more disgusting 
than his avowed disbelief in revealed religion, and his hatred of clergy- 
men of every faith, except the confidence with which he detailed atro- 
cities committed in the place—which were never heard of before—and 
the flippancy with which he converted objects notoriously used for 
domestic purposes into instruments of torture. 

Accompanying some friends, who were there for the first time, we 
found this personage absent; but his homme de corvée undertook to 
guide the party with such empressement, and seemed so anxious at once 
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. to proceed, before the return of his superior should deprive him of the 
unexpected opportunity of displaying his information, that I seconded 
his efforts for an immediate departure, judging from the personal ap- 
pearance of the little fellow, as well as from the suppressed laughter of 
the surrounding soldiery, that we had an original to deal with; and we 
accordingly set out. He got through the descent into the tomb of 
Hadrian, explained how it had been lined with marble and despoiled, 
creditably enough, and then rolled the ball with the usual effect. It 
was only when we reached the upper part of the fort that he indulged 
in the most extraordinary flights of fancy, and committed the most 
ludicrous mistakes. He had taken up the tale of his superior imper- 
fectly ; and when the correctness of any of his statements was ques- 
tioned had a ready reply, to which he invariably had recourse: “Ce 
n’est pas moi qui dis cela, messieurs; c’est mon caporal;” the corporal, as 
the foundation-stone of discipline, being an unerring authority in the 
eyes of the uneducated and simple soldier. 

At length we arrived at the dungeon in which Benvenuto Cellini is 
said to have been confined; when, after he had detailed the prisoner's 
sufferings in perpetual darkness, and his attempt at escape, I inquired 
who Benvenuto Cellini was. 

“‘ Messieurs,” answered our petit homme, assuming a theatrical atti- 
tude, contracting the fingers of his right hand into a circle, kissing 
them with a smack, and then waving the arm from him, as all French- 
men do when they desire to express their admiration of any fair one 
surpassingly beautiful, and to whose charms language is inadequate to 
do justice, “‘ Messieurs, Benvenuto Cellini était la plus belle et la plus 
jolie femme de Rome.” Noticing a decided inclination to laugh on 
the part of his auditors, he continued: “ Messieurs, ce n’est pas moi 
qui dis cela, parceque je n’étais pas ici 4 ce temps-li, mais c’est mon 
caporal.” 

The large jars well known to have been used for holding the oil 
necessary for the use of the garrison were converted into boiling cal- 
drons, into which those who underwent the torture were occasionally 
dipped; and no doubt many of our Popery-hating fellow-countrymen 
and women left the castle firmly convinced that such tales must be true 
(Murray notwithstanding), because they were narrated by an authorised 
official. 

That Victor Emanuel’s government will neither take any overt 
measures itself, nor, in so far as its power of repression reaches, permit 
them to be taken by others for the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal 
power, and consequent annexation of the remaining States of the 
Church to their already vastly increased dominions, is almost certain. 
Prudence as well as policy forbids the attempt. The Italians themselves 
will not sanction such a step, not only because its success might arouse 
the indignation of the other Catholic powers, but because the acquisi- 
tion of the Roman States would be of questionable value, and at best 
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but of small advantage to the national interests. They already possess 
five magnificent cities—Florence, Turin, Milan, Naples, and Venice ; 
each of them far better suited for a metropolis than the Eternal City, 
which never could, except in name, become the capital and seat of 
government, from its well-known insalubrity except during the months 
of winter. It has no facilities for commerce; and the habits, tastes, 
and feelings of its inhabitants totally unfit them for a manufacturing 
population. Besides being the suitable residence of the Head of the 
Roman Catholic Church from the number of its magnificent places of 
worship and religious establishments, Rome is a museum of antiquities, 
appertaining, it may be said, to the civilised world; for there students 
of all nations find, without cost, let, or hindrance, the finest models on 
which to form their taste; and to this double purpose, of being the chief 
seat of the Roman Catholic faith, and the indisputably best existing 
school of the fine arts, the Eternal City should still be devoted. 


J.D. B. 





THE CANT OF MODERN CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


WueEn I was a little boy—I suppose it is about eight-and-twenty years 
ago—having some leisure on my hands, and a little capital (I think 
about one-and-fourpence, which amply sufficed for my purpose), I started 
a Domestic Magazine. It was highly literary, although I am afraid most 
of the “ padding” came out of Mangnall’s Questions and Blair’s Precep- 
tor ; and its politics were, if I remember aright, strictly Conservative. 
We used to believe in Kings and Queens and things in those days ; and 
I well remember how I quivered with excitement when I read in the 
John Bull of the bold stand made by Sir Robert Peel in regard to the 
Bedchamber Women. My Magazine was in manuscript ; I wrote it ; 
it was profusely illustrated ; and I drew the pictures—such pictures ! 
—in pen and ink; so that you may imagine that my printer’s and 
engraver’s bills were not very heavy. Among my contributors—to say 
nothing of Mangnall and Blair, and an occasional help from Pinnock— 
were a Big Brother and a Little Sister. I used to address them solemnly 
in my Notices to Correspondents, and promise to insert their valued 
communications in my next. I don’t think that, beyond my brother 
and sister, and my dear cousin Sara, and my mother’s maid Mary Anne, 
I had any readers. As for my mamma, I regret to state that she pro- 
nounced the entire undertaking “rubbish,” and that she ruthlessly 
confiscated the entire edition (consisting of one and a fair copy) of 
Number Four, forbidding me, under threat of many pains and penalties, 
to proceed in my career of authorship. Good soul! she doubtless fore- 
saw into what a scrape quill-driving might bring me some day. 

Young as I was, in 1840, or thereabouts, I had some notions of 
literary heroes and hero-worship. Among the dead, of course, Fielding 
and Sterne and Scott filled my whole Walhalla. That is the case, 
I take it, with most boys. Among the living, I bowed down to three 
giants of the pen. First, there was Captain Marryat. What yarns 
he spun, what ships he drew, what midshipmen he painted! How fer- 
vently I loved Jack Easy and Peter Simple and Japhet and Jacob 
Faithful and Mr. Chucks the boatswain! Secondly, there was Mr. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, who had just written his Chronicle of the 
Drum, and his Second Funeral of Napoleon; and whose Major Gahagan, 
and Catherine, a Story, I knew almost by heart. I believed that his 
name really was Titmarsh, and that he was christened Michael Angelo 
because he was so great. It was almost a disappointment to me when’ 
I saw, some eight years later, in a bookseller’s window in the Strand, 
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the title-page of a just-completed novel, called Vanity Fair, to find that 
the name of its author—my old hero Titmarsh—was William Make- 
peace Thackeray. 

And my third hero? I believed in the genuineness of his individua- 
lity even more than I did in Titmarsh. He was a venerable old gentle- 
man with long silvery hair, who walked with the aid of a formidable ebony 
cane, of which the crutch was of ivory. He spoke of himself sometimes 
as “ Old Ebony,” and he was much given to flourishing this crutch-stick 
in air, and bringing it down with a sounding thwack on the shoulders 
of those who had offended him. He was a terrible old gentleman when 
moved. His wrath was sudden, his castigation was dire. Leigh Hunt 
he would furiously maul. He had not even much respect for Alfred 
Tennyson ; and I remember that he once ventured to call Lord Byron 
a “profligate baron.” But, ah! I was sure my old gentleman had 
a kind and tender heart. He could be so genial, so chirping, so con- 
vivial when he liked. He used to sup (and sup copiously too) at a 
place called Ambrose’s, and there he would gather round him a band 
of choice spirits : Sir Morgan O’Doherty, James Hogg the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, Timothy Tickler, and the like. Surely the symposia at The 
Mermaid, with Shakespeare in the chair and Jonson in the vice, and 
Raleigh capping epigrams with Donne, could never have equalled the 
famous Noctes Ambrosiane. I was a teetotaller in those days, and I 
could not help being slightly shocked at the many evidences scattered 
through the Noctes, proving, beyond a doubt, that my old gentle- 
man and his choice spirits were in the habit of sitting up very late 
and drinking exceedingly hard. But what rare souls they were! how 
witty over their cups ! how large-hearted in their gormandising! Long 
afterwards I learnt that my dear old gentleman was the renowned 
John Wilson, the author of the Jsle of Palms, the friend of Scott and 
Lockhart, and that many of the most roaring of the Noctes had been 
composed by daylight, in very sober sadness, and under the influence 
of no stronger stimulants than soda-water poured out of a teapot. 
But to me he was always, and ever will be, “ Old Ebony,” the genius, the 
autocrat of Blackwood s Magazine, the incomparable CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
I had almost as much reverence for M/aga as for the Magician who con- 
ducted it, and threatened fools with the “ Balaam Box.” I esteemed 
the dun-coloured monthly pamphlet—with that mysterious thistle- 
encircled vignette, and the portrait in its centre, which I firmly be- 
lieved, for a lengthened period, to be that of Christopher North him- 
self, but which I was subsequently given to understand was meant for 
George Heriot, or Drummond of Hawthornden, or Duns Scotus—to be 
the grandest repository of wit, learning, and eloquence the world had 
ever seen. 

Now it is very sad, when you have gotten a nice little temple, with 
your heroes all comfortably arranged in their niches—when you have 
laid in a good stock of incense, and have become an adept in all the 
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proper genuflexions in the divinities’ honour—to find a big brute of 
an Iconoclast come thundering in, upset your altars, cast down your fa- 
vourite josses, and pelt you with the fragments you once adored. The 
Iconoclast who broke into my House of Fame was Time. The Image- 
Breaker may bave right and reason on his side ; but, somehow, it 
is difficult to stomach him, and his sledge-hammer. 

Time spared not Tickler, nor the Shepherd, nor O’Doherty, nor 
North himself; and Time took me one day by the ear, and, showing 
me the dun-coloured monthly pamphlet, said to me, “ Behold how 
stupid Blackwood’s Magazine has grown!” The present number is 
marked DCXXIII. A ripe old age; but how desperately dull is that 
six hundred and twenty-third number! I suppose it is rank sedition 
to say so; but the time is sure to come, sooner or later, when it be- 
comes a duty to talk sedition, and when sedition is merely the truth. 
We have only just mustered up courage enough to admit that Louis 
the Fourteenth was a humbug, and Mr. W. L. Bowles a very indifferent 
poet. It is not a case of murder, I suppose, or arson, or forgery, to 
assert that the monthly instalments of Blackwood are tedious and 
prosy and jejune. I won’t read “The Brownlows.” I will see the 
Editor hanged before I wade through “The Literature of the Scot- 
tish Independence Question.” As for Barney O’Brallaghan, or Thady 
Mac Shane, or Cornelius O’Dowd, or whatever the maundering Irish- 
man calls himself, I am loth to bear heavily upon him, for, unless I am 
misinformed, his name was Harry Lorrequer once, and he was one of 
my secondary heroes, whose Charles O'Malley, and Jack Hinton, and 
Tom Burke have been the delight of millions of boys. But what have 
I done that I am to be expected to read “The Question Settled” ? 
Toryism is objectionable enough, under any circumstances ; but stale 
Toryism! and stale Scotch Toryism! Did you ever try to munch an 
ancient “scon”—a stale Scotch bun? Dead-Sea apples are juicy and 
succulent compared with that diet. The question settled! Why it was 
settled months ago, in five-and-seventy newspapers. Christopher North, 
I know, is dead. I have no fear of his ebony crutch ; and I resolutely 
decline to listen to Edinburgh Conservatism, either in the “ aibstract” 
or in the concrete. I know that it is twelve o’clock—high noon; and 
it is in vain that the wise men of the Modern Awthens endeavour to 
persuade me that it wants just three-and-twenty minutes to eleven. 

There happens to be, however, in the instant number of this once 
brilliant but now decrepit magazine—who are the people who buy it? 
do they wear pigtails and hair-powder and hessian boots ?—one article 
which I have read through with a purpose—with malice prepense, if you 
will—and on which it is now my intent to animadvert as strongly as 
ever it lies in my power to do; simply because I consider the paper in 
question—it is the first in the September number—to be eminently un- 
just, mischievous, and disingenuous, and that it exemplifies in a remark- 
ably offensive degree the prevalence of the worst kind of cant, hypocrisy, 
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and sophistry, as applied to literary criticism. An anonymous writer 
in Blackwood has thought fit to preach a sermon on Novels ; and, with 
the writer’s kind permission, I will proceed to pick his sermon and 
himself to pieces ; to rip him up and shake the bran and sawdust out 
of him, and to make of his text a stirrup-leather, wherewith, Heaven 
willing, I will belabour him to my heart’s content, if not to his own. 

‘English novels,” begins this sage, “have for a long time—from the 
days of Sir Walter Scott at least—held a very high reputation in the 
world, not so much perhaps for what critics would call the highest 
development of art, as for a certain sanity, wholesomeness, and clean- 
ness unknown to other literature of the same class. This peculiarity 
has had its effect, no doubt, upon those very qualities of the national 
mind which produced it. (Which? what? The “ peculiarity” or the 
“mind ?”) It has increased that perfect liberty of reading which is 
the rule in most cultivated English houses—(I have heard of a cultivated 
garden ; but a “cultivated house,” unless it be a Swedish cottage, on the 
turf-clad roof of which cows are said to graze in the winter, must be 
a curiosity. I presume the sage means a house inhabited by persons 
whose minds are cultivated)—it has abolished the domestic Index Ex- 
purgatorius, as well as all public censorship; it has made us secure 
and unsuspicious in our reception of everything or almost everything 
that comes to us in the form of print.” 

The gist of this solemn exordium is, I suppose, that since Sir 
Walter Scott’s days English novels have been “sane, clean, and whole- 
some.” Sir Walter, it may be observed in passing, only wrote three 
real novels in his life: S¢. Ronan’s Well, The Surgeon’s Daughter, and 
Guy Mannering ; and the two former are among his very weakest pro- 
ductions. The immortal series of stories told by the Wizard of the 
North, and which are popularly known as the Waverley Novels, are not 
Novels in the proper sense of the term, but Romances—romances whose 
splendour shall never pale while the British name and the English 
tongue endure. The celebrity of mere novelists, however great it may 
be, is ordinarily destined to be ephemeral. Who but the Dryasdusts 
now remember Mdlle. de Scuderi, or Afra Behn, or Patty Fielding? 
Miss Edgeworth was a novelist properly so called; and but for some 
valuable scraps of political economy scattered through her admirable 
books, Miss Edgeworth would be, by this time, completely forgotten. 
Miss Porter was a novelist pure and simple, and not one reader in 
fifty thousand knows anything about Miss Porter, or remembers Z’had- 
deus of Warsaw, now. Miss Austen was a novelist of the very first rank; 
but Miss Austen is as completely ignored by novel-readers of the pre- 
sent generation as Mrs. Henry Wood will be ignored by the next. 
Dirty, droll, old Smollett was a novelist; as a humorist scholars still 
study his works with delight, and keep them locked up from their chil- 
dren ; but it is as much as cheap publishers, with catchpenny editions, 
can do to keep the memory of the lewd old doctor who wrote Roderick 
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Random, and died at Leghorn, extant among the reading public. Al- 
though Clarissa Harlowe, as a wonderful analysis of human passion and 
frailty, stiJl extorts admiration from many “cultivated” persons, the 
Man Richardson is as dead as a door-nail ; only Fielding, who was less 
a novelist than the author of an astounding philosophical exposition of 
human nature, still keeps the field of the world with Zom Jones. 

Sir Walter Scott died, I think, about four-and-thirty years ago. I 
will try to recollect a few of the “sane, wholesome, and cleanly novels” 
written since his day. Shortly before his death he addressed a very 
kind letter to a young gentleman who had been, or was subsequently, 
in the bookselling line, but who made his literary début in a historical 
romance, the name of which I forget, but which was built on the well- 
known Scott lines. Emboldened by Sir Walter’s good word, this young 
gentleman, whose name was William Harrison Ainsworth, speedily fol- 
lowed suit with a book called Rookwood—a novel whose sensationalism 
was wilder, ghastlier, and more immoral than had been in the last 
epoch the craziest’ screed of Monk Lewis, or the most hideous phan- 
tasmagoria of Mrs. Radcliffe,—than the most blood-boultered chro- 
nicles of M. Eugéne Sue or M. Paul Féval in the present one. The 
sub-hero of Rookwood was Dick Turpin the highwayman ; that thief’s 
apocryphal ride to York was—with the exception of the lively passage 
about the lady buried alive in a sarcophagus—the most exciting epi- 
sode in the book ; and there were several amusing chapters minutely 
descriptive of the manners of gipsies and the flash minstrelsy of the Ro- 
many Rye. Rookwood—eminently a “sane, wholesome, cleanly book” 
—umet with prodigious success. Pluming himself for a yet higher flight, 
Mr. Ainsworth burst upon the age with Jack Sheppard. In this astound- 
ing rogue’s epic—this Newgate pastoral with a vengeance—the prin- 
cipal character was a low, blackguard, gin-drinking burglar and prison- 
breaker, whose very commonplace trial you may read at large in the 
Old-Bailey Sessions papers ; but, to meet the requirements of “ sanity, 
wholesomeness, and cleanliness,” Mr. Ainsworth made out that the 
vulgar ruffian, who was so satisfactorily strangled at Tyburn for rob- 
bing one Kneebone, a draper, was of gentle blood—kinsman to a French 
marquis; indeed, Mr. Ainsworth would not even allow his hero to pass 
out of the world in the manner consistent with the historic truth of his 
story, viz. by the agency of a halter. There was a riot, it seems, at his 
execution ; the military interfered, and a ball from a soldier’s musket 
pierced Jack’s heart just as he was about being rescued from the gal- 
lows by some masked footman in splendid livery. We all remember 
how the town went mad over Jack Sheppard, and how the book, con- 
verted into a “sane, wholesome, cleanly” drama, brought nightly crowds 
to the Adelphi to see Mrs. Keeley in small-clothes and with a closely- 
cropped bullet head—very charming did that excellent actress look 
under the circumstances,—and hear her sing the wholesome and cleanly 
lyric of “ Nix my dolly, pals, fake away!” I know not whether it was 
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the novelist or the dramatist who put into the hero’s mouth the im- 
mortal ethical proposition, “Jack Sheppard is a thief, but he never told a 
lie”—assuredly a most cleanly and wholesome assertion. The sanity and 
cleanliness of Jack Sheppard were completed by the introduction of Jona- 
than Wild, a thief-taker and receiver of stolen goods ; of Blue-skin, a 
robber and murderer; and of two nymphs from the Hundreds of Drury— 
two common harlots, called Poll Maggot and Edgeworth Bess, of whom 
Sheppard was the paramour. In this drama of the Gaol and the Lupa- 
nar, Mr. Ainsworth may be said to have reached the apogee of sanity, 
wholesomeness, and cleanliness. There was a good deal of blood and 
gunpowder in Guy Fawkes; and that moody maniac was made the lover 
of a beautiful and accomplished young lady ; but Mr. Ainsworth shrank 
from overtly defending the abortive blowing up of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. In another cleanly and sane romance, entitled Reve- 
lations of London, our author attempted to mix up the Rosicrucian 
mysteries and the legend of the Wandering Jew with a description of 
thieves’ dens, dog-stealers’ haunts, and deserted houses in the Vauxhall- 
road ; but the public had, by this time, had enough of the particular 
kind of sanity and cleanliness in question ; and Revelations of London, 
like the story of the Bear and the Fiddle, were “begun and broke 
off in the middle.” Iam very reluctant thus to dwell on the works 
which first conduced to the celebrity of a highly respectable gentle- 
man, who since has given to the public many interesting and excellent 
works ; notably Windsor Castle and the Tower of London; but when 
canting critics have the assurance to say that the foremost works of 
English fiction published since the death of Sir Walter Scott have been 
distinguished for “sanity, wholesomeness, and cleanliness,” it is time 
for the truth to be told, and for those who have good memories to tell 
what they know. 

No Editor of the domestic Index Expurgatorius, I conceive, would 
venture to banish from the family library such charming, tender, hu- 
manising books as the Cazions, as My Novel, as What will he do with 
it? or as Harold, although I have heard of mammas who forbade their 
daughters to read either Pelham or Devereux—both capital novels, but 
both replete with a degree of sensationalism, which the canting critic of 
Blackwood might well stigmatise as “ feverish.” The noble author of 
these works, however, contrived, at about the same time that Mr. Ains- 
worth was winning his hempen laurels, to produce a number of novels 
of essentially the same wholesome and cleanly order, and to which I 
entreat the attention of the Edinburgh preacher. There was Lugene 
Aram, for instance ; the apotheosis of a bloodthirsty Yorkshire school- 
usher, who, actuated by the paltriest motives, murdered a barber and 
hid his body in a hole, and, after telling innumerable lies in the 
dock, was hanged. As the murderer was a good classical scholar, 
and had even some acquaintance with the Oriental tongues, the noble 
novelist—then Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer—made him a Hero, made 
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him the lover of a beautiful and virtuous maiden, and implied that 
the detestable crime for which he was duly gibbeted had been in- 
spired by his craving for learning and his desire to buy more Greek 
plays and Hebrew dictionaries. Then there was Paul Clifford, an- 
other of the sanest and cleanliest novels ever penned. The hero was 
a highwayman, the bastard son of a judge, who afterwards sentenced 
his own son to death. The Editor of the Atheneum, who had offended 
Mr. Bulwer, was caricatured as the companion of cut-purses, “ fences,” 
and footpads; and whole pages of the book were taken up with con- 
versations in the purest thieves’ slang. Then came Hrnest Maltravers, 
and its sequel Alice. Nothing could be cleanlier or wholesomer than 
these two masterpieces. The whole burden of the first was seduction ; 
the pervading refrain of the other was concubinage ; while in another, 
Night and Morning, abduction and seduction went hand-in-hand with 
adultery and secret marriage, a torn parish-registry, murder, and the 
coinage of bad five-franc pieces. With respect to another clean and 
wholesome novel from the same pen, Lweretia, it is sufficient to remark 
that it was confessedly founded on the career of an unutterable villain 
called Wainright, who for years made a practice of cajoling young ladies 
into insuring their lives in his favour, then seducing and ultimately 
poisoning them. 

There is less need to dwell on the coarse, brutal, but amusing 
novels of Theodore Hook (in one of which a gentleman intrigues 
with his own sister), published between the time of Sir Walter 
Scott’s demise and the era of what the canter in Blackwood calls the 
“feverish” school. The characters of the day were grossly caricatured 
in Jack Brag and Gilbert Gurney, and everybody—man or woman— 
who was not a Tory was foully abused; but Theodore Hook’s novels- 
were decidedly laughable. During the same epoch, also, the Countess 
of Blessington put forth a number of flimsy vicious novels, descriptive 
of what is called “high life,” interlarded with scraps of bad French,. 
and mainly devoted to the intrigues of demireps and chambermaids. 
Poor old Mrs. Gore’s novels may scarcely have come up to the Black- 
wood sermoniser’s standard of “cleanness and sanity.” They were 
simply readable, harmless, and silly, and are now very completely for- 
gotten. But for “sanity, wholesomeness, and cleanness” in excelsis 
we must turn to the novels of Mrs. Trollope—to the Widow Barnaby, 
to the Barnabies in America, to the Vicar of Wrezhill, to Michael Arm- 
strong the Factory Boy, and to Jessie Phillips, novels undeniably clever 
and powerful, but so revoltingly coarse in tone, in thought, and in 
language, that no publisher of the present day would dare to print 
them. I had almost forgotten the novels of the Right Honourable 
Benjamin Disraeli. “Clean” those novels may, without the slightest 
irony, be declared. Mr. Disraeli has always been distinguished by 
innate intellectual refinement and delicacy. The “wholesomeness” of 
Venetia, of Coningsby, of Contarini Fleming, of Henrietta Temple, is, how- 
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ever, very questionable indeed; but about the “sanity” of the entire 
series of Disraeli fictions it is difficult to hold two opinions. A recluse 
student who had been ingeniously left ignorant of the fact that Mr. 
Disraeli has been Chancellor of the British Exchequer and leader of 
the House of Commons, and is one of the foremost of British states- 
men, could scarcely be blamed if he arrived at the conclusion that the 
writer of Sibyl and Tancred was stark-staring mad. 

With the exception of the works of Thackeray and Dickens, which 
stand alone, and cannot be classed in the three-volume, thirty-one-and- 
sixpence category—with the exception of the nautical novels of Marryatt, 
who was a kind of salt-water Paul de Kock—with the exception of the 
mess-table stories of Charles Lever, and the historical romances of 
G. P. R. James, I have, I think, named all the novelists of note who 
“flourished,” as the saying is, between the demise of Sir Walter and 
the “coming up like a flower” of such novelists as Miss Bronté, George 
Eliot, and Miss Braddon. . But I say that, with the early novels of 
Ainsworth, Bulwer, Hook, and Mrs. Trollope, still procurable at a 
hundred bookstalls, it is the vilest of cant, it is the sorriest of hum- 
bug, to speak of English novels as having “held a very high reputa- 
tion in the world, not so much perhaps for what critics would call 
the highest development of art, as for a certain sanity, wholesomeness, 
and cleanness unknown to other literature of the same class.” 

Do I intend to maintain that the modern, the contemporary novel 
of life and character and adventure—the outspoken, realistic, moving, 
breathing fiction, which mirrors the passions of the age for which it 
is written, is preferable to the silly sentimentalities of Lady Blessing- 
ton and Mrs. Gore, to the aristocratic highwaymen and intellectual 
assassins of Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram,—or to the dead thieves, 
bullies, doxies, and turnkeys who were galvanised by Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth? Unhesitatingly I say that I do. Jane Lyre was to all intents 
and purposes a “sensational” novel, and some fastidious parents might 
forbid their daughters to read a book in which there is a deliberate 
attempt at bigamy; in which there is a mad wife who tries to burn 
her husband’s house down; in which the flogging of a girl at school 
is minutely described; and in which an impulsive little governess sits 
on a blind gentleman’s knee, and pulls his beautiful dark hair about 
—likening it to the hair of Samson. Adam Bede too is clearly “sensa- 
tional.” There is murder, and there is frailty in it. Lady Audley’s 
Secret, Aurora Floyd, Sir Jasper’s Tenant, Henry Dunbar, Rupert God- 
win, Eleanor’s Victory, John Marchmont’s Legacy, Birds of Prey, are 
also indubitably sensational. Lady Audley has fair hair, and tries to 
murder two or three people; Aurora Floyd horsewhips her groom; the 
adventuress in Sir Jasper’s Tenant personates her sister. But in all 
these novels the people walk and talk and act, not like the denizens 
of some phantom land of anthropophagi, where heads do grow be- 
neath the owner’s shoulders, but like dwellers in the actual, breath- 
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ing world in which we live. If we read the newspaper; if we read 
the police reports; if we can laugh at such a case as that of the 
“Honourable Mrs. Geraldine Meurice,” or weep over such a one as 
that of “ Augusta Mitchell ;” if we have ever troubled ourself about a 
Yelverton marriage, a Titchborne baronetcy, a Thellusson will, a Road 
murder, a Cornhill burglary, a gold-dust robbery, a Roupell forgery, 
a Simla court-martial, we shall take no great harm by reading realistic 
novels of human passion, weakness, and error. The canting preacher 
in Blackwood insinuates that the language in which modern novels 
are written is no longer fit to be read by the young, but that we are 
approaching the verbal license of Sue and Feydeau, and Paul de Kock 
and Ponson du Terrail. He instances an “irreproachable French 
matron’s” explanation to “an English acquaintance, whose eyes ex- 
pressed a certain amazement at the frankness of some drawing-room 
narrative.” ‘‘ Nous sommes tous dun dge mér,” said the “ irreproach- 
able matron;” “j’espére que vous ne pensez pas que je parlerais comme ca 
devant des jeunes gens.” However “ irreproachable” in conduct the Scotch 
preacher’s matron may have been, it is certain that her French was not 
free from reproach. Indeed, he has made her talk like an irreproach- 
able washerwoman. The conversation being among ladies, she would, in 
the first place, have said, “‘ Vows sommes toutes,” and not nous sommes 
tous. But let that pass: the greatest probability is that the matron 
would not have said anything of the kind. ‘“‘ Nous sommes tous @un 
dge mér,” smacks strongly of boarding-school French at two guineas 
aquarter. ‘“ Mon Dieu! Madame, on est @un certain age. On ne par- 
lerait pas de la sorte devant des jeunes gens. Je n’y penserais pas.” 
Thatis French. The preacher’s Parisian is after the school of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe. 

It is when our moralist has to advert to the alleged indelicacy of 
language in modern novels that he comes out in all the full bloom of 
what Mr. Charles Reade, in a memorable letter to a New-York paper, 
called “a prurient prude.” Prurient prudery is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of modern cant and modern criticism. To be wholly righteous 
when you assail a celebrated author, you should have the manners of 
Mawworm and the morals of Tartuffe. Then you can approach in a 
proper spirit the examination of the author’s “language.” My own 
view (not being a Canter) on the subject is, that the best test of the 
kind of language to employ in a novel is the temper of the public. 
Occasional coarseness, when it is compensated for by genius and power, 
the public will suffer. Mr. Charles Reade occasionally kicks up some 
very rough stones ; but the public know that he is a strong man and 
a True Genius, and let him be. Marryatt was habitually coarse, and 
sometimes ribald; but the public knew that he was quite honest and 
well-meaning, and his coarsenesses were condoned. Had I a daughter, 
I had rather she read Mr. Midshipman Easy than the Disowned. But 
the whole question of Jes jeunes gens may be summed up in one dictum 
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—that novels are written for grown people and not for babes and 
sucklings. If they get surreptitiously what is meant for their elders, 
let domestic authority look to it. Domestic authority is not yet dead, 
I hope. That phantom daughter of mine would not be suffered by her 
papa to study the elaborately-engraved anatomical atlases of Bouchar- 
don and Sue atné and Doctor Fau, the Proportions of Albert Durer, 
or the Canons Plastiques of Jean Cousin, which he possesses. I should 
warn her off the police reports. I should gently wean her from a 
good many advertisements in the daily papers. I should tell her that 
Voltaire’s novels were dull and stupid, that John Dryden’s dramas 
were very dry, that Parent Duchitelet was quite unreadable, that Cer- 
vantes was, though admirable, somewhat too philosophical for her yet 
awhile, and that Robinson Crusoe was better reading for a girl than 
Gil Blas. If she asked me who Casanova was, I should answer Jesuiti- 
cally, that he was a dreary old metaphysician; and if she wanted to 
read Rabelais, I should declare that his French was too quaint and 
crabbed for her comprehension. When she came to be one-and-twenty, 
or got married, I should no more think of dictating to her as to what 
kinds of books she should read, than as to what kind of stays she should 
wear—if she wore any at all. Cela serait son affaire. But, most assuredly, 
during her nonage, I should, with equal anxiety, keep her from Don 
Juan and the Passionate Pilgrim. For all that, I should not make 
an auto da fé of my books, or discontinue my orders to the newsvendor 
round the corner. There are books for children and books for grown 
people. There are books for all ages and both sexes, like Robinson 
Crusoe just mentioned, and the Vicar of Wakefield; but we grown-up 
folks should get into rather an effete and pappy state, intellectually, 
if we read nothing but about Man Friday, and Moses going to the fair. 
For all the domestic Index Expurgatorius—and long may it flourish!— 
there will come a time when our children will know quite as much as 
we do, and more too; and when they will read all our novels, and, it 
may be, write novels themselves. I have no fear, because this is the 
case, for the stability of British virtue, or for the future of the British 
home. Our daughters will, I have no doubt, grow up to be wives and 
mothers quite as admirable as their grandmothers were before them. 
But meanwhile we men and women who live in the world, and have, 
many of us, lived pretty hard lives too, want novels about That which 
Is, and not about That which never Was and never Will be. We 
don’t want pap, or spoon-meat, or milk-and-water, or curds-and-whey, 
or Robb’s biscuits, or boiled whiting, or cold boiled veal without salt. 
We want meat ; and this is a strong age, and we can digest it. 

I should be content to leave the poor canting creature in Blackwood 
here, but that from the beginning to the end of his sermon—it is 
twenty-two pages, or forty-four columns long—there is palpably pre- 
sent one guiding and pervading animus. Hatred and jealousy and spite 
towards one of the most successful novelists of the age—ill-nature and 
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ill-feeling towards the author of Aurora Floyd and a dozen more capital 
novels shine in every page of the lucubrations of this agreeable soul. 
There is little need for me to take up the cudgels in defence of Miss 
Braddon: she is quite strong enough and quite cunning enough of 
fence to hold her own, and to chastise this canting man of Edinburgh 
town; yet to me there is a kind of pleasure, mingled with sadness, in 
assailing her detractors in a magazine which she conducts, remember- 
ing as I do that it was in a magazine which J conducted—in Temple 
Bar—that she reached her first station in the highway of Fame. She 
very soon shouldered me out of the way, I can assure you, and the 
conductor was quite trampled under foot by the youngest and least 
experienced of his lady passengers. I bear her nor any one else in the 
world any ill-will; I have had other scissors to grind and other fish to 
fry; yet. I often think with a droll kind of ruefulness of the young lady 
who came coolly and confidently out of the multitude of “constant 
readers” and ‘subscribers from the first,” and took her place on the 
topmost step of the dais of fiction. I suppose it is because she rose so 
rapidly, by her own unassisted genius, pluck, and perseverance, that the 
candid gentleman in Blackwood abuses her so. I suppose it is because 
her pen shows no sign of feebleness that he is so exasperated with her, 
and that he classes her with “Miss Thomas,” and that he calls her novels 
“ feverish,” and that he sneers at “the Aurora Floyds” as types of vicious 
and depraved women. Poor dear Aurora! though she did horsewhip 
her groom, we all know that she was more sinned against than sinning. 
I don’t think the Scotch gentleman has ever read Aurora Floyd; but this 
would be quite consonant with the cant of modern criticism. To abuse 
people they have never seen—to vilify those of whom they know nothing 
—to “cut up” books they have never perused—to accuse scholars of 
ignorance, and humorists of dulness—to affect a lofty air when they are 
only writing so much spiteful drivel for a couple of pounds a week—to 
scoff at passages they don’t understand—to throw dirt—to accuse their 
betters of irreverence and immorality—and finally, to be themselves 
perfectly inane, ignorant, untravelled, incapable “duffers,” who are 
only permitted to review books because somebody must review them, 
and people who write books are generally too busy or too honest to 
criticise those of others ;—to be and to do all this may be accounted 
part and parcel of the attributes of a Canting Critic. Without them 
he would merely be a dunderheaded Libeller. 








MY AUNT’S PEARL RING 


BY ADA BUISSON, AUTHOR OF “ PUT TO THE TEST,” ETC, 


“‘ Tat pearl ring, Mabel,—you prefer that to all the others ?” 

I fancied my aunt spoke in a slightly regretful tone, although she 
had emptied the contents of her little jewel-casket into my lap so care- 
lessly, and bid me select the trinket which should be her gift to me 
on my approaching wedding-day. 

“You know I have a strange fancy for pearls, aunt; but if you 
have the slightest affection for this ring, I would not take it for the 
world ;—and indeed,” I added, setting the delicate little circlet aside, 
and turning again to its more glittering fellows, “I daresay I can find 
one which pleases me equally amidst such a collection.” 

But with a little hasty movement my aunt threw it back, saying, 
“No, no, my dear; if you like it, take it. I have no affection for it. 
Heaven knows I have little cause ever to wish to see it or hear of 
it again.” And then, seeing that I looked up in some amazement at 
her unusual energy, she added, with almost a scornful smile, “ What 
are jewels to me now?” 

We were silent a moment or two, and somehow I felt that, in spite 
of the quiet manner with which my still beautiful aunt sank back in 
her chair and resumed her embroidery, I had inadvertently touched on 
some painful memory, and roused some emotion which it required all 
her strength of will to repress. 

She was no ordinary character, as I well knew. Self-possessed and 
reserved to a remarkable degree, she had always inspired me with 
more awe and respect than loving confidence; but as she sat there, 
with the evening light falling on her delicate face, her lips firmly com- 
pressed, her brows slightly frowning, something seemed suddenly to 
thaw my heart towards het; and in spite of her frigid manner, I drew 
closer to her, and, laying my head on her knee, said softly, “I fear 
I have pained you, aunt Magdalen.” 

Her needle went very fast for a few stitches, and then, as if with 
some resolution which cost her an effort to make, she laid down her 
work, and fixing her eyes on mine, gazed at me for some moments 
thoughtfully and intently. 

“Tam not superstitious, Mabel, as you know,” she began slowly, 
and laying her light cold hand on my head; “ but I think before we 
quite conclude the matter of the pearl ring, I should like to tell you 
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its history. Iam not sure that you will think it an auspicious bridal 
gift when you know all about it, and—and me.” 

Her voice dropped painfully as she said the last words, and I 
saw by her face that the memory of some past sorrow was pressing 
upon her with a force that even her strong will could scarcely meet 
and master. 

“Tt is not a pleasant story to tell, Mabel, and it is one which, 
though known to others, my lips have never before told; and—” 

“If it is painful to you, dear aunt,” I interrupted quickly, “do not 
make such an effort for me, then. Never mind about the ring, aunt 
Magdalen; give me that little cross you used to wear,—indeed the 
only ornament I have ever seen upon you: I shall treasure it even 
more than the pearl ring.” 

“Hush, my dear—hush!” she answered, more kindly, however, 
than was her wont. “I have made up my mind to tell you this story. 
Do not interrupt me, but listen quietly; and if you can draw any 
lesson for your own future guidance in life, do; and then, at any rate, 
some good may result from my pain. 


I was very handsome when I was your age, Mabel; I was, more- 
over, accomplished; and having lived a good deal with a fashionable 
cousin in London, I had acquired all the polish of manner, at least, 
which the habitual contact of good society gives. So when on one of 
my rare visits home I met and became engaged to Lord Rutherford, 
the possessor of Rutherford Park, no one was very much surprised, 
except perhaps myself. 

Your mother was many years my senior, and though an angel in 
disposition, she had never been remarkable for beauty; neither was she 
accomplished; and she therefore regarded me as a marvel, and thought 
no position too high for me to aspire to. My father shared her enthu- 
siasm, and the consequence was, when I occasionally came to spend a 
month or two at the quiet country rectory, I was treated as a kind of 
divinity by my own family, and féted and admired as a superior being 
by the quiet country neighbours. 

In justice to myself, however, I must say that, although naturally 
enough I was willing and pleased to be flattered, my head was not 
altogether turned by it; and I had acquired enough worldly know- 
ledge in my London experiences to know that beauty was not the sole 
charm by which husbands were to be won—especially noble husbands 
—or fate ruled. And when, therefore, Lord Rutherford asked me to 
be his wife I was very much delighted and certainly a little surprised. 

I accepted him without a moment’s hesitation; or rather, I should 
say, I accepted his coronet and fortune; for of himself, except as a 
necessary appendage to these desirable blessings, I thought nothing. 

He was dark, and stern, and rather cold in manner; and certainly 
had he been a simple nobody I should never have dreamed of pre- 
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. ferring him to a light-hearted captain of dragoons who happened to 
be staying in the neighbourhood, and who for some time had been 
paying me devoted attention. 

Guy Deveril was one of those men to whom the term “ fascinating” 
may be truly applied. He certainly thoroughly understood the art of 
making himself agreeable; and if he did not win hearts quite so 
quickly or constantly as he fancied, he won without difficulty those 
first vivid fancies which a little constancy on his part could soon have 
made firm, even fierce, love. 

I certainly liked Guy better than Lord Rutherford, and it was 
rather a trial at first to have to give him up as my constant companion 
in walking and riding, and take dark, stern Eustace instead; but the 
coronet kept me firm for the first few days, and then gradually my 
betrothed’s truly noble character became more revealed, and if I did 
not love him enthusiastically, I learned to respect and honour him, as 
well as to appreciate his refined and intellectual conversation. 

The more I was with him, too, the higher grew this esteem ; and, 
in justice to myself, I must say, that though I felt my own nature 
was scarcely fit to soar with his, I made vigorous efforts to make 
myself more worthy of him. 

I was clever after a style of my own, and perhaps really more acute 
in my appreciation of character than Lord Rutherford, and I clearly 
saw that he did not comprehend me; I saw that he worshipped rather 
some ideal standard of female perfection which he imagined developed 
in me than my real true self. 

But this pained me. 

In the first place, I was too sincere to wish to deceive him; but at 
the same time I was afraid of his suddenly becoming aware of my 
inferiority and ceasing this devoted worship. 

In spite of my disquietude, however, the courtship proceeded very 
quietly for some weeks, and things were advancing satisfactorily to- 
wards the consummation of all our hopes. The wedding-day was fixed, 
my trousseau was nearly ready, the sojourn for the honeymoon was 
decided on, and as far as human ken could reach nothing appeared 
which could possibly interfere with the event which was to place a 
coronet on my brow and make me the wife of dark, stern Eustace 
Rutherford. 

[My aunt paused a moment, and looking dreamily out over the 
distant scene of orchard and garden, dimly glimmering in the last faint 
rays of the red sunset, sighed sadly. ] 

I seem to see those scenes of the past still. Icould almost fancy 
that figure pacing there beneath on the lawn, and pausing every now 
and then to look at this window, was that of Eustace Rutherford. It 
was just such an evening, I remember, when as I sat there on that 
seat, Mabel, over which hangs that rich laburnum, I was startled by 
Eustace’s hurrying up in a breathless state, and seizing my hand, ex- 
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claiming, “ Magdalen, I must leave you; my mother has been taken 
dangerously ill and I must go to her. I have only an instant to say 
good-bye, but I will write ;” and then, before I could say a word, he had 
kissed me hastily and was gone. 

I turned pale and cold, though I scarcely knew why, and without 
further delay I went into the house to tell the news to my sister Alice. 

“This is indeed sad. Poor Eustace! he loves his mother so de- 
votedly,” she exclaimed simply. 

* Yes,” I answered; “and it will put off our marriage for Heaven 
knows how long.” 

Ah, in my selfishness I was a true prophetess. 

Alice looked up gravely. ‘‘ That should scarcely be your first thought, 
Magdalen.” 

“T know it ought not; but I’m not a good young person like you, 
Ally, and—and besides I’m in love, you know,” I replied lightly, as I 
was wont to do when I felt I ought to be ashamed of myself; and then 
I sat down to the piano and began dashing off a brilliant waltz, till my 
sister’s light hand laid upon my shoulder suddenly checked me. 

*‘ Don’t play that now, Magdalen; come to tea and calm yourself a 
little,” she said. “ You are unwise to give way to such excitable moods : 
Lord Rutherford is not the nature to stand it.” 

“T know that, and I do not indulge in them before him,” I re- 
plied. 

“ But if you allow this habit to grow, when you are married you 
will not find the restraint easy,” she exclaimed. 

“TJ shall not trouble myself then; my husband must take me for 
what I am,” was my reply. 

I needed not Alice’s firm “ You are very wrong, Magdalen,” to make 
me aware of the fact ; but somehow that evening I felt as if some 
great pressure had been taken off me, and my own true nature, evil 
though it might be, would out. 

I went out again into the garden, to avoid continuing the conver- 
sation, and to calm myself. 

The next day I watched anxiously for a letter—for, truth to tell, 
I was particularly anxious that my wedding should take place at the 
time named, and if Lady Rutherford died I knew this could not 
be. But to my surprise Eustace did not write for a couple of days, and 
then only a hurried note to say his mother continued ill, but that he 
thought there were still faint hopes of her ultimate recovery: he did not 
even mention his return. 

I was disappointed ; but at the same time I knew Lord Rutherford’s 
cold nature, and I therefore comforted myself with the thought that he 
probably had not the gift of warm love-letter writing. I was naturally 
of a lively disposition, and putting the epistle in my desk, I certainly 
troubled myself but little about it, turning my attention to such amuse- 
ment as Eustace’s absence now gave me leisure to join in. 
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Instead of confining myself to the rectory garden, I went visiting 
amongst the neighbouring families, and—alas for my weakness and 
idleness !—again fell into the company of Guy Deveril. Since my en- 
gagement to Lord Rutherford I had done my best to avoid Captain 
Deveril, feeling that it was better for my own happiness and also more 
pleasant to Eustace, who, though he would not stoop to outward demon- 
stration of jealousy, was one who I knew would brook no rival. Now 
that I had nothing to do, however, no one to be with constantly, the 
temptation was too great for me to resist, and, insensibly, from meet- 
ing Guy in company, and talking generally with him, I passed on to 
strolling with him apart from others, and finally to déte-d-téle rambles 
and moonlight saunterings, much in the same free way which I had been 
wont to indulge in before my betrothal. 

Guy was more on a level with myself than the stern intellectual Lord 
Rutherford, and the effort I made to comprehend and appreciate 
Eustace was not necessary when I was with the gay captain. 

He loved pleasure, romance, poetry, music—all that could give sun- 
shine to life, but which gives no help to weather its storms —and I was 
of the same light nature. His company charmed me, his flattery 
charmed me, and that gallant attention in little matters, which Lord 
Rutherford would never have thought of paying, charmed me. But 
though I indulged my vanity and love of gaiety, my conscience was still 
on the alert, and as yet I was faithful in my thoughts to Eustace, and if 
he had but returned then, as I hoped and expected, all might yet have 
been well. Ah, how different indeed might my fate have been ! 

Days, weeks passed—a couple of months went by, and Lord 
Rutherford only wrote that his mother lingered still, but in such a state 
that from day to day they expected her to breath her last. Our union 
he never mentioned; only once or twice did he speak of his return ; and 
though his letters came regularly enough, and always breathed affec- 
tion, I began to receive them as a matter of course, and to grow slowly 
less interested in their contents. 

I was a little displeased with Eustace at thus deserting me for his 
dying mother, and the attentions of Guy Deveril were therefore all the 
more welcome ; and, J know not whether by design or not, just at that 
time Guy pressed them more assiduously than ever, and whenever he 
could be he was always beside me. 

Alice shook her head, and my father looked grave ; but I used to 
laugh and say I was dull without Eustace, and should die if I had no 
one to help me while away the time, or else I put on an offended air, and 
with flashing eyes asked them if they distrusted me. My foolish pride 
made me obstinate—I would not be reprimanded and ruled by simple 
Alice, who spent her life in cutting-out clothes for the poor, and 
visiting the sick—and in very bravado I increased rather than diminished 
my intimacy with the gay captain. 

Meanwhile my imprudence was attaining its culminating point. 
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In a neighbouring town there was a grand fancy fair about to be 
held in aid of some charity, and a cousin of Guy Deveril, who was one 
of the lady patronesses, asked me to join her in keeping a stall. The 
invitation was sent to me through Guy, and he was very urgent that I 
should accept it, as the office of driving me to and from Little Denton 
would fall to him, and indeed we should be able to pass the day to- 
gether in a scene of excitement and gaiety such as we both loved. 

My conscience was not quite easy, but I agreed, and set about 
preparing a dress which should do justice to the occasion and my 
own beauty; and after not a few hours’ hard labour I laid a costume 
out before Alice’s wondering eyes which even she declared would make 
me the belle of the féte. 

You will think me very foolish, Mabel; but do you know I dreamt 
of that dress? I longed to wear it as eagerly as any village school- 
girl longs to put on her new bonnet. You may conceive, then, my 
disappointment when, on the eve of the fair, I received a letter from 
Eustace, which at first sight seemed to make the pleasure impossible. 
It was a long letter, filled with accounts of his mother’s health, and 
his own intense anxiety to get over the next few days, during which 
a crisis was expected to take place in the disease ; but in a short post- 
script he said, “ I have heard that you have been asked to patronise the 
charity fair at Little Denton. I will send you 10/. as my contribu- 
tion. Of course under our present circumstances you cannot be ex- 
pected to appear at such a place.” 

That was all. He seemed to consider it a matter of course that 
whilst his mother lay dying I should never dream of appearing in 
any public place of amusement. To make such a request as a favour 
granted to himself would have appeared like an insult to my good 
feeling and good taste. 

But instead of arguing in this way, I exclaimed, “ How selfish 
lovers are! Eustace expects me to feel as much for his mother, whom 
I never saw in my life, just because she 7s his mother, as he does! 
Absurd!” And then crumpling up the letter, I dashed downstairs to 
stop Guy Deveril, who happened at that moment to be passing the 
garden-gate and casting longing looks up at my window, to tell him 
that after all I must give up the anticipated pleasure ; and also to ask 
him to make my excuses to his cousin for deserting her party after 
so short a notice. 

“Give up the fair!” exclaimed Captain Deveril. “ Why, Magdalen, 
whatever spirit of change has seized on you?” 

“Tt is a great disappointment,” I said; “but Lord Rutherford 
would be seriously offended, I fear, if I went.” 

Guy never spoke against Eustace to me; but he was always -‘mean- 
ingly silent whenever his name was mentioned. 

“ And what harm can you do his lordship by going? By George, 
a man should not leave a girl for ten or twelve weeks in such an inex- 
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plicable manner, and then expect her to live like a nun! Rutherford is 
_ unreasonable !” 

I was silent, for I did not choose to join Guy in abusing my 
betrothed. 

“T suppose he thinks it would look odd,” I said after a pause; 
“and perhaps it would; but I am very sorry. Will you tell Mrs. 
Deveril, and say also that Lord Rutherford intends contributing 10/. 
to the charity?” 

“ Let him keep his money!” exclaimed Guy savagely. “10/. won't 
make up for your absence; and indeed, Magdalen, I must say I think 
you are a little ridiculous.” 

*‘ Ridiculous, Captain Deveril! Why, what can I do? I would 
do anything to go—at least,” I added as Guy turned suddenly and 
looked at me with a strange expression—an expression which frightened 
me a little—“ anything that was not absolutely wrong.” 

‘Well, then, burn Lord Rutherford’s letter, and go,” was his reply 
in low tones. “Perhaps it would not be quite the correct thing, all 
things considered, for you to attend the stall and make yourself con- 
spicuous; but there would be no manner of harm in your driving 
quietly over and walking through the place with the other steady 
people who come to spend their money. Even Lord Rutherford only 
meant your joining the stall-kcepers. Besides, Magdalen, the Little 
Dentonians are a distinct set from this neighbourhood. Few persons 
would recognise you.” 

He was leaning over the gate, and somehow his hand touched mine 
as he said this; but I did not remove mine. 

“Tt will be horribly dull without you, Magdalen; and go I must, 
for I have promised Julia,” he went on. “Do come. There really 
won’t be any harm.” 

Still I hesitated. I was sorely tempted. I thought of the elegant 
dress, the pleasures of a day leaning on Guy’s arm in a tolerable crowd 
of company; and then I contrasted the dreariness of twelve whole long 
hours wandering about the dull garden or village, and Guy at Little 
Denton. Surely Eustace did expect too much; besides, would he ever 
know? 

“Come,” Guy exclaimed suddenly. “You relent. You won’t begin 
slavery till you leave the altar, at any rate; and I shail be at the gate 
to-morrow punctually at twelve. Good-night.” Without waiting for 
me to say yes or no, the captain turned as he spoke, and disappeared 
behind the rose-hedge. 

When I went into the house ten minutes after, I never said a word 
to Alice about Lord Rutherford’s letter; and when she said to me, 
“T suppose, Maggy, you are quite ready for to-morrow,” I answered 
simply, “ Yes; quite.” 

Well, Mabel, I went to that féte, and I confess I enjoyed it. My 
disposition was one which thoroughly loved excitement; and whilst 
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flattery and compliments sounded in my ears conscience had no 
chance of being heard. I was the handsomest girl there; and Guy, 
proud of being my chosen cavalier, was as devoted as I could possibly 
desire. Indeed that day he ventured on more downright love-making 
than he had ever before attempted; and he gave me to understand 
(at least so I thought) that even then, if I would desert Eustace 
Rutherford, he would only too readily claim me as a wife. I came 
home in a whirl of excitement; and it was only when I laid my head 
on my pillow, weary and exhausted, that my restless thoughts turned 
to consider what might be the consequences of my conduct. 

I grew strangely anxious now that I had dared fate; and I trusted 
most intensely that Lord Rutherford would remain away from the 
park long enough for the excitement of the fair to subside entirely. 
So anxious was I, that I condescended to say to Alice that I thought 
perhaps I had outstepped the bounds of propriety in going, and that 
I hoped she would not mention it in Eustace’s presence. 

It happened that on the previous day I had lost a small locket, 
of no great value; but being particularly fond of it (and indeed of 
all jewelry), I had shown some vexation at the loss, and sought 
anxiously about; and the next day I was not surprised therefore to 
see Guy appear at a later hour than usual, as he had promised to go 
to Denton and make inquiries. 

I was seated in my accustomed place under the drooping willow, 
working, when Guy approached, and throwing a small packet into my 
lap, dropped into the seat beside me. ‘My locket!” I exclaimed. 
“ A thousand thanks! I scarcely expected you would succeed.” 

“Nor have I,” replied Guy. “I thought ¢hat, however, might re- 
place it. I went to Smith’s, but they had nothing like the locket; 
and I knew your fancy for pearls.” 

Meanwhile, in some surprise, I had unfastened the packet, and 
discovered a magnificent pearl ring instead of my humble little gold 
medallion. 

“O, but, Guy, I ought not to accept it!” I exclaimed. ‘“ You forget 
I am engaged to Lord Rutherford.” 

“Stuff! Are you never going to take a friendly gift from anyone 
when you are his wife? Nonsense, Magdalen! I was the means of 
your losing your pet locket, and I do my best to replace it. Do 
not be so unkind as to reject my offering.” 

A little while ago I should have refused it firmly; but the wrong 
path descends very easily, though swiftly, and I was already some way 
in my descent. ‘ Eustace must never know about it, then,” I thought; 
but I slipped on the beautiful trinket, and laughed as Guy declared I 
ought only to wear pearls, for they were the only ornament delicate 
enough for my fragile white fingers. Still I was not quite easy; and 
when Alice suddenly joined us, I carefully hid the hand newly deco- 
rated from her sight. 
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I do not think Guy was pleased at this interruption ; but for once 
Alice was not to be frightened away by even Guy’s displeasure, and pro- 
ducing her work, she sat down and remained with us till the captain 
reluctantly said he must prepare for his walk home ; and even whilst 
we sauntered down to the gate, and stood for an instant or two chat- 
ting, she remained within view on the lawn, as if resolutely determined 
to watch him out and me in. 

But I was not inclined for a lecture; and so leaning my arms on 
the gate, I resolved to try Alice’s patience a little. 

Presently a step coming in the direction Guy had gone made me 
look up. Of course it must be Captain Deveril returning for something. 
I saw a man’s shadow approaching, and then I started back. It was 
Lord Rutherford who stood before me. 

I turned icily cold as he caught me in his arms. 

“How you startle me! I did not expect you in the least,” I ex- 
claimed; and making an effort to hide my embarrassment under a show, 
at least, of delight,—‘‘ When did you come? How is Lady Ruther- 
ford? Why did you not write?” 

‘Not a dozen questions, please, dearest, in one breath,” he answered, 
with a pleased laugh, however. “Let me look at you, and see that it 
is truly yourself.” 

He was in high, even excited spirits for him; and I could not help 
gazing up at him in astonishment, remembering his late anxious 
letters. 

He rushed into the house to give Alice and my father e hasty greet- 
ing, and then rejoined me in the garden, having, he said, something 
particular to say tome. My guilty conscience would have shrunk had 
he not uttered the words so joyfully, and seemed so happy; and so I 
stood there waiting for him, and most earnestly trusting that all would 
be right. 

A favourable turn had taken place in his mother’s malady, and now 
the physicians ordered an immediate removal abroad ; and her great 
desire was that our marriage should take place immediately, and that 
after a short honeymoon we should join her in Italy. Lord Rutherford. 
urged me most earnestly to accede to her wish and his, and of course I 
was willing enough. 

Eustace talked unusually fast ; there was much to arrange and little 
time to do it in, as the wedding would have to take place early in the 
ensuing week. His own business at the park, too, required his pre- 
sence; and so after an hour’s earnest conversation he prepared to leave 
me. I could scarcely believe, as I walked down to the gate the second 
time that evening, that in such a short space so much had happened. 
Guy was almost forgotten—the fair quite. All I remembered was that 
next Tuesday the ambition of my life would be gratified, and I should 
belong to the British peerage. 

We stood at the gate, and for once Eustace lingered and we talked. 
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I had a nervous habit of twisting my fingers when excited; and was it 
my evil fortune or an avenging Nemesis made me fidget with them 
then? My thoughts were so entirely engrossed, that I quite started 
when Lord Rutherford suddenly exclaimed, ‘Mind, Magdalen; you have 
dropped a ring.” He stooped, and, to my horror, took up the pearl 
circlet. “Ah, that reminds me I have forgotten the case of pearls my 
mother sent you. What a delicate little affair! I didn’t give you 
this, did I?” 

“No,” I replied faintly; and then, as he still held it admiringly, I 
added daringly, “‘ Papa gave it me years ago.” 

Perfectly satisfied, he slipped it on my finger, saying, “ I wish I had 
remembered my mother’s gift. Well, never mind; all will soon be 
yours. Good-night, dearest.” 

I had never told Eustace a flat untruth before, though I had not 
hesitated to deceive him; and I felt anything but comfortable as I re- 
tired to bed that night. I was very much excited; nevertheless I could 
not help being haunted by an uncomfortable dread of to-morrow, and 
directly I got to my room I carefully locked up that fatal ring. 

* * * * * * 


I was not surprised that the whole of the next day passed without 
Eustace making his appearance, for I knew he was very busy with serv- 
ants and tenants ; but as the evening drew on I grew a little uneasy. 

This uneasiness increased when, just as we were going to sit down 
to tea, my father suddenly summoned Alice out of the room. 

Had anything occurred? My heart beat so that I could hear it above 
the ticking of the clock. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then, to my intense relief, the 
door opened, and Alice returned. She was deadly pale, and coming up 
to me, she seized my hands, and almost dropped down on the stool 
before me. 

“ Something has happened?” I exclaimed calmly, for I felt despe- 
rate,—“ something has happened, Alice? do not keep me in suspense. 
It is about Eustace?” 

“Tt is,” she answered faintly. “O, Magdalen, what have you 
done ?” 

‘“‘T have been foolish, I know; but—” 

“ Worse, worse!” she exclaimed. “You have been mad. You have 
given room for Guy Deveril’s boasting.” 

I turned pale. 

“What do you mean,.Alice? tell me out plainly what has oc- 
curred.” 

“T scarcely know the whole of the story myself; but it appears that 
some chance brought Lord Rutherford and Captain Deveril together 
late last night in company, where it angered Eustace to hear Guy speak 
of you with the freedom he did. He boasted, Magdalen, that he had 
more influence over-you than your betrothed, and that it was the 
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coronet alone which made you accept Rutherford. Finally, as words got 
higher, he declared that you wore his gage @amour on the same finger 
with that of your engaged ring. Lord Rutherford gave him a flat 
contradiction, declaring it was false; and you may guess the rest.” 

“A challenge!” I whispered faintly. And Alice burst into tears. 

Icannot distinctly remember all that passed that miserable evening. 
I was like one in some terrible dream. Somehow I found myself out 
in the night-air, running between the rose-hedges; and I distinctly see 
the scene, even now, of summer stars gleaming here and there through 
the foliage of the trees. And then I stood in the great library of 
Rutherford House. 

Lord Rutherford was sitting by the table, with the light falling on 
his face, writing ; but as I entered he looked up. What I said I know 
not,—whether I made a full confession and besought pardon, or whether 
I gasped out a few accusing sentences, and left Eustace to guess the 
truth,—I never distinctly knew. Some words of his, though, stamped 
themselves on my heart, and haunted me for years: 

“Tell me one thing, Magdalen,” he said sternly,—“ that ring, was 
it Captain Deveril’s gift?” 

“ Yes,” I answered faintly. 

“Then you told me a falsehood; you, Magdalen, stooped to the 
degradation of untruth. I have indeed been deceived.” 

There was a silence—a deadly silence—during which Eustace 
Rutherford stood looking down on me from his tall height with an 
expression of stern resolution. I knew I was condemned; my judge 
was just but merciless. 

“T will grant your request,” at length he said in clear low tones ; 
“T will apologise to Captain Deveril: he spoke truth;” and then he 
turned and walked out of the room, and left me. . 

I never saw him again—indeed never. I was very ill after that, 
and it was weeks before I recovered complete consciousness, or could 
comprehend the few lines of farewell he had left for me before starting 
for the Continent. He did not reproach me for the past, but he only 
said that we ought both to feel thankful that defore, rather than after, 
marriage we had discovered how totally unsuited we were to make each 
other’s happiness. 

Guy Deveril left the neighbourhood during my illness. You see, 
Mabel, my punishment was not undeserved; but it was heavy. And 
now what say you to the pearl ring? Think ” that it is an auspicious 
bridal gift ? 











HAPPY TIDINGS 


TuE sharp rat-tat—the post has come! 
Tidings are here of friends long parted: 
To some of hope and joy,—to some 
The news that leaves them broken-hearted. 
That heap of letters which he bears— 
Who knows what destinies are in it? 
Sorrow and laughter, mirth and tears: 
The post! some bless, some curse the minute. 


But if the face can tell one aught, 
One scarcely now need be afraid, he 
The best of good news must have brought 
To yonder bright-eyed smiling lady. 
Good news, good news has come, ’tis plain— 
Is it from sister, brother, cousin ? 
Or is it from some sighing swain ?— 
Lovers she has at least a dozen. 


What words precisely writ are there 

One need not now stay to discover ; 
Besides, it would not quite be fair 

The reader’s shoulder to peep over. 
Enough proclaim those glistening eyes— 

The postman here has brought a treasure ; 
And if at times my lady sighs, 

*Tis not in sorrow, but pure pleasure. 


We'll leave her here alone to read— 
To gloat in secret o’er her letter ; 
Her looks, whate’er its theme, concede 
It could not well be any better. 
Or, as we mentioned “ theme” above, 
We'll simply offer one suggestion— 
It is not unrequited love ; 
And so we may dismiss the question. 














LONDON PARKS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


IIL Hpde Park 


Way should invocations be permitted only to the writers of epic poems? 
Why, we say, should the anecdotical and semi-historical essayist be 
denied the privilege of also flapping his wings before he rises from his 
humble roost? Let us here, then, make a solemn protest against this 
conventional tyranny, and invoke someone or something before we 
charge along Routine Row, Route du Roi, or whatever the intricate 
etymology of that pleasant ride may be, before we wander along the 
shores of the sable Serpentine, pass under the Marble Arch, or grow 
meditative beneath the dusky statue of Achilles. 

Rise, then, round us, ye odours of Provence; rustle, silks; gleam, 
satins; and let softest music fill the air! Let the beauty of two cen- 
turies pass before me, spiritualised by memory. Old Q.C.’s known to me 
in youth, trot towards me gravely and digestively through the Piccadilly 
arch. Fair faces, more beautiful in memory than even in life, appear 
again and smile at me ghostfully from the dream windows of dream car- 
riages. Brave fellows, stretched long ago to rest under Crimean snow- 
drift and Affghan rock, lean again on the rails at the beginning of the 
Row, and watch with keen bright eyes and frank radiant faces the 
matrimonial hunting-field of the season. Old companions, of soft 
spring afternoons, pace once more under the tender leaves of the young 
trees, and watch Vanity Fair rolling by like a babbling river ; love and 
greed, pride and hope, virtue and wickedness, saint and sinner, Cato and 
Bufo, honesty and scoundrelism, banker and swindler, hero and poltroon, 
wise and foolish, Jew bill-discounter and duke, appear again—all ye 
phases of the hydra-headed life of London. Dandies of two centuries, 
dead lions of many epochs, we will paint you as you lived, and, wind- 
ing up once more your rusty clockwork, send the puppets of society 
again cantering on the old ride, parading down the old promenade, 
chatting under the old trees. From Beau Fielding to Beau Brummel, 
from Tiger Roach to Romeo Coates, the dry butterflies of two centu- 
ries shall be taken out of their cases, revived, cast up again for a mo- 
ment or two into the Hyde-Park air, and compelled to flutter and show 
their coloured plumes for the amusement of a race that saw them not, 
and has all but forgotten their existence. 
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But even gossip should be arranged in sequence ; even anecdotes 
must be vertebrated: so we will return to the earliest history of the Park. 
After Henry VIII. snatched it in his rough greedy way from the monks 
of Westminster, the spot long remained a private deer-park; passers-by 
on the Hounslow and Uxbridge roads catching only green glimpses of 
leafy recesses, and momentary twinkles of passing antlers. In the re- 
cord of court amusements mention is occasionally found of the quiet 
untrodden place. In 1550 (Edward VI.) the young king, that sweet 
babe of grace, went on his big horse hunting with hound and horn to 
amuse the French ambassador ; and in 1578 (Elizabeth) Duke Casimir 
of Poland, was placed at a special stand-point in the Park, from whence, 
as three hundred deer trooped past in a frightened herd, he singled out 
a barren doe, shown him by the keeper, and killed her with a bullet 
from his arquebus ; to his great /udos, and the delight of all the Osrics 
and court-parasites of the day. No doubt the Virgin Queen, famous for 
her quick eye and skill with the crossbow, also showed her prowess 
here, and often let fly her shaft. 

In 1652 the Parliament, contemptuous of kings and kingly pro- 
perty, laid hands on the Park to recoup the nation for the expensive 
war into which a faithless ruler had led it. The Park was sold for about 
17,0002, and the deer for 765/. 6s. 2d. It consisted at that time of 
620 acres, fenced in; extending eastward to Park-lane, and westward 
almost to Kensington Palace. It was mere wood and pasture, with the 
exception of Tyburn Corner, the deer enclosure, the old lodge at Hyde- 
Park Corner, and the Banqueting House. 

During the civil wars the Parliamentary pikemen and musketeers 
had their rendezvous in the Park ; Essex and Lambert pitched their 
tents there, and there Cromwell mustered the Ironsides, who, he vowed, 
had never been defeated, and whose swords made such mincemeat of 
the drunken plundering rascals who disgraced the Cavalier cause. In 
1642 the staunch London citizens threw up a strong fort, with four 
bastions, at the south-east corner of the Park. This was on the spot 
where Hamilton-place now is; at Mount-street stood the outwork called 
“Oliver’s Mount.” The brave Puritan citizens worked like Romans ; 
gangs of thousands helped with spade, shovel, and pickaxe to bulwark 
London against Rupert’s men and Newcastle’s “lambs.” Felt-makers, 
cappers, shoe-makers, porters—all helped; the Common Council turned 
to, and even ladies of rank helped to shovel and wheel with their own 
soft white hands—as Butler said, sneeringly, in Hudibras, 


* From ladies down to optien-ventnan, 
Laboured like pioneers in trenches.” 


Lady Middlesex, Lady Foster, Lady Anne Walker, and Mrs. Dunch, 
were conspicuous among these heroines. 

Maying—a pretty country custom, so beautifully immortalised by 
the poet Herrick—was a great occasion for festivity in Hyde Park. 
Lads and lasses came to collect green boughs, and carry them back 
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in procession, with carols and dances. The sterner Puritans looked 
with horror upon this outburst of youth, and called the pleasant 
spring carnival (sometimes abused, no doubt, as all good things may 
be) “a wicked meeting of fiddlers, leading to drunkenness, ribaldry, 
and the like.” In May 1654 there was special resort to the May- 
ing, with many hundreds of coaches, and gallants in attire, “ most 
shameful powdered-hair men, and painted and spotted (patched) wo- 
men.” A few days after, Cromwell, who was a true English country 
gentleman in his heart, and loved horse-racing and hunting, came to 
the Park with his Privy Council, to witness a great game at bowls (or 
football) by one hundred Cornish gentlemen, fifty of a side. The ball 
was silver, and to be given to those who won the goal. The one side 
played in red caps, the other in white. 

In 1654, four years before his lamented death, Cromwell met with 
a dangerous accident in the Park, to the intense delight of the ribald 
writers of Cavalier lampoons and street-ballads. The Earl of Oldenberg 
had given the Lord Protector six handsome Friesland horses. Cromwell, 
always fond of the fresh air after the close fumes of council-chambers, 
ordered his dinner to be brought into the Park, and there dined al 

fresco, in company with honest Secretary Thurlow and a few of his 
gentlemen, servants, and guard (janizaries the Cavaliers called them). 
Being fond of driving, Cromwell then determined to try his new team 
himself, and, putting Thurlow inside the carriage, off he drove, pretty 
handsomely for some time, till, provoking the horses too much with the 
whip, they grew unruly, and tore away at such a pace that the postilion 
could not hold them in. Presently came a special jolt, his highness 
was flung off the coach-box across the pole, his foot entangled in 
the harness, he was dragged for some distance, and while in this dan- 
ger a pistol went off in his pocket. At last, however, the old soldier 
got his foot clear, and he rolled craftily out of the reach of the wheels 
of the ponderous Juggernaut of a state-coach, and so escaped. He was 
carried home by his guard and the groom, and after some rest gradually 
recovered. Thurlow leaped out of the coach, and hurt his ancle, so that 
for that week all state business and Dutch negotiation were suspended. 

Hyde Park had been before this a place of ill omen to Cromwell, 
for it was here that that stern Fifth-Monarchy man, Syndercombe, had 
planned his assassination, and had even filed through the hinges of the 
gates, to be ready to take horse and escape. Syndercombe killed him- 
self in prison, and made no confession; but after this, and Colonel 
Titus’s terrible book Killing no Murder, Cromwell seems to have been 
constantly apprehensive of attempts on his life. 

Till the Restoration, fees were exacted by the “farmers” from all 
persons entering the Park. Evelyn mentions with great disgust (11th 
April 1653) seeing every coach pay a shilling, and every horse six- 

pence, and abuses “ that sordid fellow Anthony Deane, of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Esq.,” who had purchased the right from the state. A visitor 
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in 1659 (the year before Charles’s return) notices the porters with long 
staves, who guarded the entrance. The same writer contumeliously 
describes the Park as a mere “field near the town,” the wretched jades 
and hackney-coaches crowding without “ order, equipage, or splendour.” 

When Charles II. returned, Hyde Park was walled in with brick, 
and Mr. Hamilton appointed Ranger. He divided the Park into farms, 
and restocked it with deer. Evelyn, in 1658, describes a coach-race in 
the Park; and Pepys, that inveterate sight-seer, went there in August 
1660, with two friends, in the full flush of his new loyalty, to see a foot- 
race between an Irishman and Lord Claypole’s footman. 

It was during a splendid review here at the Restoration that “my 
Lord Mayor was called aside to be told that Colonel Lambert was 
passing the Park as a prisoner on his way to Whitehall.” Pepys was 
here again in 1664, when Charles II. was reviewing his horse and foot, 
to show a French marquis ‘he goodness of the English “firemen” 
(thanks to old Oliver). The sight rather galled Pepys, whose inborn 
Puritanism on this occasion cropped out once more to the surface. He 
says the firing was good, though not without a slip now and then, 
especially one reckless broadside “ close to our coach, even to the near- 
ness to be ready to burn our hairs.” Yet he says, “methought all 
these gay men are not the soldiers that must do the king’s business, 
it being such as these that lost the old king all he had, and were beat 
by the most ordinary fellows there could be.” Yes, verily, the sturdy, 
God-fearing Cromwellian farmers made wild work of the discharged 
tapsters, broken gamblers, thievish servants, and abandoned rake-hells, 
that plundered and murdered in the name of King Charles. 

Pepys, who loved to taste his steady progress in wealth and honour, 
has left in his Diary several lively records of these moments of true 
pleasure. 11th of April 1669, he writes: ‘‘ Hence to the Park, my wife 
and I, where Sir W. Coventry did first see me and my wife in a coach 
of our own; and so did also this night the Duke of York, who did eye 
my wife mightily.” The same month, on another pleasant afternoon, 
the important Admiralty official took his fair buxom wife into the 
Park to see the company. Mr. Pepys carries her to the Lodge, and 
there in their coach (to prevent the smallest mistake about their hav- 
ing one at last) the worthy couple eat cheesecakes and quaff a tankard 
of milk. He then drives and shows her the lion of the day, the Prince 
of Tuscany, and very many fine ladies. 

In 1676, Etherege, a man of fashion as well as a clever writer, 
describes Hyde Park as then preferable to the Mall. De Grammont, 
an authority on fashionable matters in the reign of Charles II., calls 
the Park the promenade of London. “Nothing,” he says, “was so 
much in fashion during the fine weather as this promenade, which 
was the rendezvous of fashion and beauty. Everyone, therefore, who 
had either sparkling eyes or a splendid equipage constantly repaired 
there, and the king seemed pleased with the place.” 
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The Ring, the fashionable haunt from the Restoration and far into 
the reigns of the Georges, was situated to the north of the present 
Serpentine; part of the Ranger’s grounds cover its site. A few of the 
old trees, said to have been planted by Charles IL, still remain, but 
are fast perishing, their black shattered hulls decreasing winter by 
winter. Near the Ring was the Lodge called the “Great Prince 
Maurice’s Head,” and afterwards the “ Lake House.” A small brook ran 
in front of it, and the house, with its planked approach, was picturesque. 

Colley Cibber, in his sensible and delightful “ Apology,” says that 
Kynaston, the actor, told him that when a handsome youth playing 
female characters, it was the fashion for ladies of quality to take him in 
their walks to Hyde Park in his theatrical dress. The theatres then 
opened at four o’clock, so that there was time for a drive before supper. 
** Now,” says Cibber (died 1757), ‘‘ people at four are going to dinner.” 

In 1676 (Charles II.), Shadwell, in his play Zpsom Wells, makes 
Clodpate sketch the life of the rakes of fashion as drinking till three 
in the morning, rising at twelve, dressing in the French fashion, going 
to a play, and then diverting themselves till dusk in Hyde Park. In 
William III.’s time the same humour continued ; the Ring was the 
market-place of fashion—the Stock-exchange of dandies. There the 
beauties, past and present, met and abused each other in whispers; 
there the hero and the gallant came to arrange assignations and ren- 
counters. Southerne (1693) makes Lord Malapert deride the country 
because it had no Mall, no Opera, and no Hyde Park. Lady Malapert 
replies wisely, “ There are a thousand innocent diversions more whole- 
some and diverting than always the dusty mill-horse driving in Hyde 
Park.” Lord Malapert replies almost as a modern man of fashion 
similarly rebuked might reply : ‘“‘O Lord, don’t profane Hyde Park! Is 
there anything so pleasant as to go there alone and find fault with the 
company? Why, there can’t a horse or a livery ’scapea man that has 
a mind to be witty ;—and there I sell bargains to the orange-women.” 

In 1695, some fastidious persons of quality being affronted in the 
Ring by some masked persons in hackney-coaches, an order was issued 
by the Lords Justices forbidding hackney-coaches and masked persons 
in the Park. In 1700, Tom Brown, that vigorous but coarse humor- 
ist, sketches the Park, and presents it to us in rather a Greenwich- 
Fair light. There, he says, people coach it, and take the air in a cloud 
of dust sufficient to choke a foot-soldier, and hindering those from 
seeing who come on purpose to show themselves; “there a bevy of 
gallant ladies,” he says, “are in glass coaches: some are singing, 
others laughing, and all of them toying, and devouring cheesecakes, 
march-pane, and China oranges.” The show of coaches that Ben 
Jonson described in the Park in Charles I.’s time still continued; but 
the races between English and Irish footmen, &c., as sketched by 
Shirley the dramatist a little later, seem now to have ceased. 

Perhaps not even the sands of Calais, the leafy alleys of the Bois 
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de Boulogne, or the crisp grass of Chalk Farm, have been so often satu- 
rated with human blood as the innocent-looking turf of Hyde Park. 
In those hot times, when men of fashion carried swords by their sides, 
and when the chivalrous honour of gentlemen was not to be appeased 
by costs and money squeezed out by the rack of law-courts, many a 
hasty word and foolish petulance was cruelly and quickly expiated 
in the Park. Disputes over the green cloth, disputes on matters of 
love and gallantry, the injuries of hurt pride or damaged reputation, 
the wrangles of rival politicians, were here adjusted,—to the bitter 
misery of wives, sisters, and mothers. 

One of the most desperate and deadly of these brave but foolish 
rencounters took place here on November the 15th, 1712, between the 
worthless Duke of Hamilton and that unmitigated scoundrel, Lord 
Mohun. The duke and Mohun, one of the greatest profligates and 
heartless rowés of his day, had quarrelled about a Chancery suit, both 
having claims on the Earl of Macclesfield’s estate. Their rival politics 
probably embittered the dispute; for the duke was a Tory (and there- 
fore a Jacobite) and Master-general of the Ordnance, and Mohun a 
Whig and member of the famous Kit-Kat Club in Shire-lane, where 
he had horrified and disgusted Pope’s “ Left-legged Jacob” (Tonson) 
by recklessly breaking off the gilded emblem on his chair. “A man 
who would do that,” exclaimed the terrified secretary, “would cut a 
man’s throat!”—so much had Jacob the love of the worshipful club 
at heart. Indeed, the moment Jacob had seen Lord Mohun and Lord 
Berkeley enter the room consecrated by Addison and Congreve, Van- 
brugh and Halifax, he said he saw the club was going to be ruined. 

Years before this, Mohun, steeped in every vice of a profligate age 
and an abandoned town, had been sharer in a great crime, the indelible 
infamy of which nothing but death could efface. A drunken, debased 
friend of his, Captain Hill, on the 9th of December 1692, had planned 
the abduction of Mrs. Bracegirdle, an actress, then the belle and toast 
of the town. Hill and his friend Mohun wayiaid the actress as she 
came from supping with a friend in Princes-street, Drury-lane, and, 
by the aid of six hired soldiers, tried to force her into a coach, wherein 
Lord Mohun sat with a loaded pistol. A mob, however, gathered 
angrily, and the two ruffians were forced to decamp. They then had 
the audacity to go to Mrs. Bracegirdle’s house, in Howard-street, 
Strand, and wait outside drinking, watching for Mountford, an actor 
of whom Hill was jealous, as he was the favourite lover and hero of 
the Drury-Lane stage at that time. In spite of all warnings, Mount- 
ford unluckily just then happened to pass down the street on his way 
home, and was confronted by the two men, who had their swords 
drawn. Hill instantly struck Mountford, and ran him through before 
he had time to draw his weapon. Poor Mountford died the next day 
of his wound, acquitting Lord Mohun of any direct participation in the 
crime. Hill fled from justice, but Lord Mohun was tried and acquitted. 
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The retribution came long after. The duke and Mohun met about 
seven o’clock on a Saturday morning—a dull, damp, misty November 
morning in 1712. The duke got out of his coach in the Kensington 
road, over against Prince’s Lodge, and walked with his second, Mr. 
Macartney, over the wet grass to the left part of the Ring, between the 
two ponds. After waiting about a quarter of an hour, Lord Mohun and 
his second, Colonel Hamilton, came up and saluted them. The duke 
threw off his cloak, Lord Mohun his surtout-coat, and the four men 
then drew their swords all at once. The two principals exchanged 
but a few thrusts, when the duke closed and grappled Mohun by the 
collar. Mohun groaned and fell into a ditch on his back,—it is sup- 
posed mortally wounded—the duke fell on him. A groom, walking 
some horses near, saw Mohun as he fell clutch desperately at the 
duke’s sword. Some keepers ran up with staves to separate the fighters, 
but too late. The man at Prince’s Lodge lifted the duke, who, after 
staggering about thirty yards, said, “I can walk no farther,” sank 
down and died. Both the bodies were covered with wounds. Mohun 
was pierced through the stomach, the duke struck in the breast, and an 
artery in his right arm cut through. There was an unjust suspicion 
at the time that the mortal blow in each case was given by the seconds. 
Macartney fled in disgust to the Continent; and Colonel Hamilton 
then accused him, on oath before the Privy Council, of having stabbed 
the duke over his (the colonel’s) shoulder as he was raising him from 
the ground. The Whigs, eager to revile a Tory, leaped at the idea. 
A reward of 500/. was issued for his: apprehension ; and the widowed 
duchess added 3007. more. The Scotch peers invoked Queen Anne to 
give them the murderer’s blood. With a Whig king, however, justice 
came. Macartney, then a general in Hanover, brought over 6000 troops, 
when the rebels were at Preston, and soon after this surrendered to the 
law, was found guilty of manslaughter and discharged. 

The Duchess of Hamilton (a diabolical temper, Swift says) was the 
Narcissa of Pope’s bitter and ruthless lines : 

“ Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child.” 
She was the daughter of Lord Gerard of Bromley. Pope has etched her 
with aquafortis: 
“ Now deep in Taylor and the Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his grace and Chartres ; 
Now conscience chills her, and now passion burns, 
And atheism and religion take their turns.” 
When the coach arrived containing the blood-stained body of her hus- 
band, this brimstone flew into a rage because the men had placed the 
body, without her knowledge, on the state-bed, and spoiled the furni- 
ture. Swift came that very morning, and stayed two hours. It was a 
dreadful scene. Twomonths afterwards the duchess was raging, storm- 
ing, and railing because Blith, a young Irish dandy, had given a ball in 
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the duke’s house the day the duke died; and, what aggravated the 
matter, had asked the Marlboroughs. There is a playful and rather pro- 
fane letter from Pope to the duchess extant among his correspondence. 
The body of poor worthless Mohun was carried to his house in Great 
Marlborough-street in the same hackney-coach ia which, an hour before, 
he had started confident and boastful to the Park. 

' In the year 1758 (George II.), Hyde Park was the scene of a 
mysterious interview; so remarkable in its results, and leading to so 
inexplicable a case of disputed identity, as even now at once to excite 
and baffle curiosity. On the morning of November 18th, 1758, a letter 
was found under the door of the Ordnance Office, directed, in a hand 
imitating print, ‘‘ To his Grace the Duke of Marlborough,” then Master- 
general of that department. The letter was duly delivered, the duke 
at once opened and read it. It was oracular and threatening, and was 


to the following effect : + neni i 


“My Lorp,—As ceremony is an idle thing upon most occasions, 
more especially to persons in my state of mind, I shall proceed im- 
mediately to acquaint you with the motive I have of addressing this 
epistle to you. 

“You are to know, then, my present situation in life is such that 
I should prefer annihilation to a continuance of it. Desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies; and you are the man I have pitched upon 
either to make me or unmake yourself. 

“As I never had the honour to live among the great, the tenour 
of my proposals will not be very courtly ; but let that be an argument 
to enforce the belief of what I am going to write. 

“It has employed my invention for some time to find out a method 
of destroying another without exposing my own life. This I have 
accomplished, and defy the law; now for the application of it. 

“JT am desperate, and must be provided for. You have it in your 
power. It is my business to make it your inclination to serve me. 
You must procure me a genteel support for my life, or your own will 
be at a period before this session of Parliament is over. I have more 
motives than one for singling you out upon this occasion; and I give 
you this fair warning because the means I shall make use of are too 
fatal to be eluded by the power of physic. 

“Tf you think this of any consequence, you will not fail to meet 
the author on Sunday next at ten o’clock in the morning, or on Mon- 
day (if the weather should be rainy on Sunday), near the first tree 
beyond the stile in Hyde Park, in the foot-walk to Kensington. Se- 
crecy and compliance may preserve you from a double danger of this 
sort, as there is a certain part of the world where your death has 
more than been wished for on other motives. 

*“*T know the world too well to trust this secret in any breast but 


my own. A few days determine me your friend or enemy. ,, FELTON 
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“ You will apprehend that I mean you should be alone, and depend 
upon it that a discovery of any artifice in this affair will be fatal to 
you. My safety is insured by my silence, for confession only can con- 
demn me.” 


The writer evidently was either a Jacobite or pretended to be s0. 
The duke was not to be frightened out of his money. He boldly, like 
a frank, brave gentleman that he was, went to the spot at the time 
appointed, having first desired a friend to observe from a distance what 
passed. The duke waited there on horseback for half-an-hour, then 
seeing no one that he could suspect to be his correspondent, he turned 
his horse’s head, and rode slowly towards Piccadilly; but after pro- 
ceeding a few paces, he looked back, still full of curiosity, and there 
sure enough he saw a suspicious man leaning over a bridge within 
twenty yards of the specified tree. He then rode gently towards the 
person, and passed him once or twice, expecting him to speak. The 
man still remaining silent, his grace bowed with the grave formality 
of the age, and asked him if he had not something to say to him. The 
man replied quite calmly, 

“No; I don’t know you.” 

The duke wore no special dress; but he had the star by his side 
and his pistols in his holsters, the common horse-furniture of a mili- 
tary officer of high rank. The duke said to the stranger, 

“JT am the Duke of Marlborough. Now you know who I am, I 
imagine you have something to say to me.” 

On the man again replying, “‘I have not,” his grace turned and 
rode straight out of the Park. 

A few days after, a second letter from the anonymous scoundrel, in 
the same feigned handwriting, and to the following purpose, was thrust 
under the office-door of the duke : 


“My Lorp,— You receive this as an acknowledgment of your 
punctuality as to the time and place of meeting on Monday last, 
though it was owing to you that it answered no purpose. The 
pageantry of being armed and the insignia of your order were useless 
and too conspicuous; you needed no attendant; the place was not 
calculated for mischief, nor was any intended. 

“Tf you walk on the west side of Westminster Abbey towards 
eleven o’clock on Sunday next, your sagacity will point out the person, 
whom you will address by asking his company to take a turn or two 
with you. You will not fail on inquiry to be acquainted with his 
name and place of abode, and according to which directions you will 
please to send two or three hundred-pound bank-notes the next day by 
the penny post. 

“Exert not your curiosity too early: it is in your power to make 
me grateful on certain terms. I have friends who are faithful, but 
they do not bark before they bite—I am, &c. F.” 
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A man of the cold Wellington stamp would have treated such a 
miserable swindler with silence and contempt; would have gone about 
armed and attended by an-armed groom; would have kept a pistol ready 
by the side of his office-standish, and that-is all. But in those restless 
Jacobite times conspiracies were too frequent and wide-spread and dan- 
gerous not to be dreaded even by the bravest. A man could not be sure 
even of his own brother. There was scarcely a courtier at St. James’s 
but was “ hedging” in case of the Pretender’s success. 

The duke grew alarmed at the stealthy persistency of the myste- 
rious rascal. He consulted his friends and Sir John Fielding, the 
celebrated blind police-magistrate and a relation of the novelist. It 
was planned that his grace should go to Westminster Abbey. Two 
or three constables were ordered to be near the spot, dressed as visitors 
intent upon seeing the monuments. They were to arrest any suspected 
person on a signal from the duke. 

His grace had not been five minutes in the Abbey before the fellow 
he had seen in the Park entered, accompanied by a good-looking decent 
man. They walked together towards the choir and then parted. 

The duke’s correspondent then loitered round looking at the in- 
scriptions, and occasionally fixing his eyes on his grace, who stood for 
a few minutes near him to see if he would be the first to speak; but 
as he remained silent, the duke said: 

“Have you anything to say to me, sir?” 

The man replied, “ No, my lord, I have not.” 

“Sure you haven’t ?” 

But the man still answered, “ No, my lord.” 

They then both walked up different sides of the aisle for six or 
seven minutes, when the Duke of Marlborough left by the great door. 
One of the disguised constables observed that as the duke went out, the 
man placed himself behind a pillar, and looked eagerly after him. 

The duke was still, however, unwilling to arrest a person who might 
be innocent, and took no further proceedings in the matter at that time. 
A few days afterwards, however, he received a third letter, which was 
as follows: 


“My Lorp,—I am fully convinced you had a companion on Sunday. 
I interpret it as owing to the weakness of human nature, and such 
proceeding is far from being ingenuous, and may produce bad effects ; 
whilst it is impossible to answer the end proposed. 

“You will see me again soon, as it were by accident, and may easily 
find where I go to. In consequence of which, by being sent to, I shall 
wait on your grace, but expect to be quite alone and to converse in 
whispers. You will likewise give your honour upon meeting that no 
part of our conversation transpire. 

“These and the former terms complied with insure: my revenge, 
in case of non-compliance or any scheme to expose me, will be slower, 
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but not less sure ; and strong suspicion the utmost that can possibly 
ensue upon it ; while the chances would be tenfold against yourself. 

“ You will possibly be in doubt after the meeting ; now it is quite 
necessary the outside should be a mask to the in. The family of the 
Bloods is not extinct, though they are not in my scheme.” 


In what an inspired tone the vermin writes ! what a grave business 
transaction he makes of his villany! For two months after this the 
duke was let alone. At the end of that time he received the following 
letter by the penny-post, written in a mean and a different hand, and 
evidently on a new tack : 


“To his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. May it please your 
Grace,—I have reason to believe that the son of one Barnard, a sur- 
veyor, in Abingdon-buildings, Westminster, is acquainted with some 
secrets that nearly concern your safety. His father is now out of 
town, which will give you an opportunity of questioning him more 
privately. 

‘It would be useless to your grace, as well as dangerous to me, to 
appear more publicly in this affair.—Your sincere friend, 

“ ANONYMOUS. 

“ He frequently goes to Storey’s-gate Coffee-house.” 


In the course of a week the cautious duke sent a messenger to the 
coffee-house, who there found Mr. Barnard. He appeared surprised at 
being sent for, and said, “ It is very odd, for the duke addressed himself 
to me some time ago in Hyde Park, though I never saw him before in 
my life.” 

A day or two afterwards, according to appointment, he came to the 
duke at Marlborough House. The duke instantly recognised him as 
the man of the Park and the Abbey. He again said, “ Have you any- 
thing to say ?” 

The man againreplied, “ Nothing.” 

The duke then read the letters, and recapitulated all the circum- 
stances, particularly the reference to Barnard’s knowledge of important 
secrets. 

Barnard merely replied, “I know nothing of the matter.” 

The duke observed, that the writer of such letters must be a man 
of abilities and education, and regretted he should be guilty of so mean 
an action. 

Barnard’s suspicious answer was: “ Jt is possible to be very poor and 
yet very learned ;” and on the duke’s saying, “There must be something 
very odd about the man,” Barnard replied, “I imagine he must be mad.” 

“ He seems surprised that I should have pistols,” continued the duke. 

Barnard replied, “ J was surprised to see your grace with pistols, 
and your star on.” 

“‘ Why were you surprised at that ?” 
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“It was so cold a day,” replied the man hesitatingly; “and I 
wondered you had not a greatcoat on.” 

When the duke came’to the passage in the letter about the father 
being out of town, Barnard said, “It is very odd, for my father was 
then out of town.” 

Here the rogue made a slip, for the letter had no date. The duke 
took a mental noie of this. As they parted, his grace said : 

“Tf you are innocent, it becomes you much more than me to find 
out the author of these letters, as it is an attempt to blast your 
character.” 

Barnard smiled meaningly, bowed, and took his leave. He was 

soon after taken into custody, and tried under the Black Act at the 
Old-Bailey Sessions in May 1758. Serjeant Davy, originally a bankrupt 
druggist at Exeter, and known as a notorious browbeater and bullier 
of witnesses, was the chief counsel for the prosecution; but the duke 
insisted on his not trying to confuse or entangle the rival witnesses. 
The duke was merciful and the judge impartial. There could be no 
doubt that Barnard had written all the letters, and that the whole was 
a shameless scheme to extort money, probably under pretence of dis- 
closing some of the Jacobite proclivities of the duke’s father, the great 
general. Yet there were some most curious and apparently extenuating 
facts in favour of the artful prisoner. He proved that on the day he was 
seen in the Park his father had sent him to Kensington on business. 
As to being in the Abbey, Mr. Greenwood, his companion there—a man 
of known credit—proved that he had that morning with difficulty per- 
suaded Parnard to walk from Abingdon-buildings to the Park. They 
had had no intention of visiting the Abbey, but on the way Greenwood 
remembered a new monument he had not seen, and insisted on their 
going that way. Many persons of fortune and reputation appeared, 
who testified to Barnard’s regularity, sobriety, and success in-business. 
Some gentlemen also deposed to having dined with him at Kensington 
on the day mentioned. They had heard him speak with wonder of 
having twice met the Duke of Marlborough, and of the singularity of 
his being addressed by him. The prisoner was acquitted. After his 
death, circumstances transpired—especially a dishonourable transaction 
with an East-India Director—that leave little doubt of the man’s guilt. 
He seems to have been one of those dark subtle intriguers whose se- 
cretiveness and want of principle lead them instinctively to such base 
conspiracies. 

In our next chapter we shall carry on the anecdotic history of the 
Park to the end of the Georges, and pass in review many of the cele- 
brated beaux, dandies, lions, and eccentric beings who have haunted the 

Park from the time of the Restoration to that of the Regency, glancing 
at their oddities, and sketching their salient peculiarities. 
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“ All life whatsoever is but a chaos of infirmities; and whoso will reprehend 
must either be a god amongst men without fault, or a byword to men for his foul 
tongue.” 


Captain Shandon to the Editor of the “ Pall-Mall Gazette.” 


Srr,—When untimely death takes a man from the friends he loves 
and the places that have been familiar and dear to him, his spirit 
still hovers over the walks he trod in the flesh, and, from the darksome 
shore where he stalks joyless and unquiet amongst kindred ghosts, he 
looks back to that busy world where he once had a place, and notes 
with interest the great conflict from which he has been withdrawn. And 
as the fond father, from his lonesome wanderings in the undiscovered 
country, turns with looks of yearning to the children he has left 
behind him, so the man of letters watches the literary bantling from 
which grim death reft him, eager to see how the frail nursling fares in 
stranger hands. From this land of shadows, I, Charles Shandon, survey 
with looks of wonder the dealings of a class of men whom I was once 
proud to call my brothers. Alas, they have changed sadly since that 
day; and there are some among them now whose hands no honest man 
would care to take in friendship. 

The old times and the old troubles come back to me, and I fancy 
myself sitting in the little room in the Fleet prison—sure ’twas plea- 
sant times we had there in those days; and it grieves me to see the 
place is gone, and shabby hoardings and tawdry flaunting bills dis- 
figure the old walls, behind which I once found no unpleasant home. 
I fancy myself sitting there, I say, with a desk on my knee, writing 
for dear life; while my wife looks up from’ her work every now and 
then—poor patient soul!—and little Mary plays with Pendennis’s 
watch-chain ; and noble Warrington scowls at me from under his dark 
thoughtful brows; and Bungay the publisher waits impatient to hear 
my prospectus of the Pall-Mall Gazette. 

I'll own, sir, I was a little proud of that prospectus; and I think 
of it still with as much satisfaction as a ghost can feel in the petty 
triumphs of the life that is over. It had the genuine ring; and there 
are not many among your literary hacks nowadays who could write 
such a sentence as that which Pendennis pronounced the crowning 
beauty of the composition. “We address ourselves to the higher circles 
of society ; we care not to disown it. The Pall-Mall Gazette is written 
by gentlemen for gentlemen; its conductors speak to the classes in 
which they live and were born. The field-preacher has his journal ; 
the radical free-thinker has his journal—why should the gentlemen of 
England be unrepresented in the Press ?” 
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Now, sir, there was of course some little of the tradesman’s trick 
and bombast in this splendid paragraph ; but I protest, on my honour, 
that when I wrote it I meant to keep this promise; and I believe that 
the Pall-Mall Gazette, while under my direction, rarely outstepped the 
limits which a gentleman prescribes for himself even when he is most 
acrimonious. The names of such contributors as Warrington and 
Pendennis were, indeed, a sufficient guarantee for the carrying out 
of intentions somewhat boldly put forth in my prospectus. Those two 
young men were gentlemen by birth and education. We had not yet 
come to the flippancy and self-conceit of the semi-educated journalist. 
We were often bitter. We had our pet antipathies and our trade inter- 
ests; but we were always gentlemen; and when it pleased us to hate 
anybody, we gave utterance to our hatred in a decent and gentleman- 
like manner. 

These, sir, were the tactics of the Pall-Mall Gazette while conducted 
by your humble servant. 

What, sir, shall I say of it now?—Can I call it a journal written 
by gentlemen for gentlemen? Not content, Mr. Editor, with having 
purloined that noble sentence of which I was so justly proud, you are 
doing all you have the power to do to change it into a byword and a 
reproach. A journal written by gentlemen for gentlemen, quotha! A 
bundle of cuttings from other papers, garnished with flippant and 
frivolous comment; and little carping, spiteful paragraphs; and pru- 
rient harpings upon subjects that decency best reprobates by decent 
avoidance; and sham letters from sham correspondents, all breathing 
the same malignant feeling against some one or something respected by 
other people ; and, to give spice to the whole, an occasional forgery. 

This, sir, is the journal written by gentlemen for gentlemen, which 
you conduct, and which I peruse with unutterable regret. 

Now, sir, I am not going to plead the cause of a certain Mr. 
Babington White, whose book you have chosen to condemn. The 
right of the critic to his opinion is indisputable; whether it be the 
Edinburgh Review, which is pleased to laugh at Mr. Wordsworth; or 
the Quarterly, which must have its joke about young Mr. Tennyson ; 
or the united critics of France, who band themselves together to laugh 
down and extinguish M. Hugo and the romantic school which he has 
inaugurated ; or the “ Highflyers at Buttons,” who prefer Mr. Tickell’s 
Iliad to Mr. Pope’s popular version of the same epic ;—the critic for 
the moment is omnipotent, the Imperator of literature, supreme in the 
exercise of self-assumed and irresponsible power. But when you outstep 
the limits of criticism to carry on a crusade, not against the writer of 
the work you dislike, but against the Lady who conducts the Magazine 
in which the work appeared, I declare that you are guilty of a paltry 
and cowardly proceeding, eminently calculated to bring lasting discredit 
on the journal you edit, the proprietors of which are, I fear, unaware 
of the harm your foolish zeal is likely to inflict upon their property. 
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We will begin at the beginning, sir, if you please, and review this 
tilting match against a literary windmill. In the first place you criti- 
cise Mr. White’s book, and stigmatise, as a dishonest translation, a 
novel, founded on a French drama, from which source the English 
writer has taken only the broad idea of his characters, and the general 
bearing and moral of his story. But then he has translated about half 
a page of the French writer’s dialogue, that half-page being the key- 
note of his theme, and he has thus enabled you to quote a parallel 
passage, and by a little clever manipulation to make it appear to your 
readers (who, you speculate, are not acquainted with the French drama) 
that the whole work is a mere translation, or, in your less guarded 
assertion, “‘a novel stolen from the French.” This, sir, is a specimen 
of the sham-sample system, in which the malevolent critic plagiarises 
the artifice of the dishonest chapman. Mr. Babington White may boldly 
proclaim his right to take his inspiration from a foreign source, as the 
greatest writers have done before him; and whether his book be good 
or bad, there is no man of letters who will deny the justice of his plea. 
You have demanded that this writer should ‘‘ come forward,” or be “ pro- 
duced,” for your satisfaction. Where, sir,is your pillory? Where your 
tribunal? By what right, sir, do you ask to know more of any author 
than the book which it is your pleasure to review, and the name on 
the title-page of that book? Mr. White may elect to claim the privi- 
lege exercised by Junius; for in the republic of letters there is no 
license accorded to the greatest which does not belong to the least.’ If 
he is to be heard of in the future, his quality will be best proved by the 
work which shall bear his name: if he is to return to the obscurity from 
which your clamorous censures have lifted him, it can be no more 
necessary for you to know what manner of man he is than it is neces- 
sary for him to discover the name of that accomplished critic who, in 
truculence of temper and choice of diction, resembles rather the Jeffreys 
of the Bloody Assize than the caustic chief of the Edinburgh Review. 

But now, sir, we come to a very different kind of journalism ; and 
I blush to find that the history of the newspaper press, like other 
histories, repeats itself, and that the days of the Age and the Satirist 
seem to be coming back to us. You receive, or in some manner become 
possessed of, a letter purporting to be written by Miss Braddon—a 
letter so obviously absurd, that an editor who could allow it to appear 
without some previous inquiry as to its authenticity must be, indeed, 
alike anxious to inflict injury and reckless of the reputation of his 
journal. The letter appears, however; and the next day appears another 
letter, with an anonymous signature, hinting that the book you had 
condemned was not written by Mr. Babington White, but by a popular 
lady novelist. And in your next impression appears a third letter, in 
which a clerk’s error is twisted into an attempt at falsification, and 
in which a bookbinder’s blunder is taken advantage of for the mis- 
spelling of Mr. Babington White’s name; and from this time forward 
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it is to be observed that your subtle sense of humour exhibits itself in 
the uniform mis-spelling of this writer’s name, the writing of which 
with two 0’s instead of one appears to you in the light of a very exqui- 
site joke, and, indeed, a complete extinction of Mr. White and his 
literary pretensions; just as I have no doubt the adherents of Richard 
Plantagenet thought they gave the finishing stroke to all claims of 
Henry VII. when they described him as “one Henry Tidder.” It 
appears, sir, that Miss Braddon is only informed of what is going on 
after the publication of this third foolish letter. She writes imme- 
diately to inform you that the letter purporting to bear her signature 
is a forgery. 

Now, sir, what would be the first impulse of a “gentleman” upon 
discovering that by any carelessness of his he had inflicted on a lady the 
serious wrong involved in the publication of a very foolish letter? and, 
moreover, a letter which, had the public been in any way dissatisfied 
with the Magazine she conducts—and it would appear happily they are 
not—might have inflicted real trouble and annoyance upon her in her 
capacity of Editor. Would not the gentleman writing for gentlemen 
hasten to apologise for his unwitting furtherance of a malicious plot, 
and would he not take immediate steps to discover the spiteful block- 
head who had put this cheat upon him? Such, sir, was not your con- 
duct. You positively abstain from any expression of regret that your 
paper should have been made the vehicle of private malice; and with 
unparalleled audacity you tell Miss Braddon that it would better have 
become her to write the letter which she did not write, or, in other 
words, that the malicious blockhead who forged her signature possessed 
a finer sense of honour than the lady herself! And then, sir, Miss 
Braddon, with natural indignation, writes to offer a reward of one 
hundred guineas for the discovery of the forger, and she calls upon you 
to reciprocate her offer. This letter you suppress, and this offer you 
ridicule. Mr. Babington White, whose only real offence, if offence it 
be (?), is that he has founded an English novelette on a French drama, 
is, you say, a far more reprehensible person than the spiteful block- 
head who forged a lady’s signature to a ridiculous letter, in the hope 
of placing her in a false position with the subscribers to Belgravia and 
the public generally. 

And then, sir, when the voice of the Press shouts in your ear that 
your conduct is discreditable to journalism, you are goaded into a feeble 
expression of being “very sorry,” and you precede this tardy piece of 
repentance by asserting that you have no machinery applicable to trace 
out the dastardly forgery. You forget, sir, that your employer is a 
publisher and the owner of a rival magazine to the Belgravia. If his 
signature was forged, is there no machinery by which he would essay 
to discover the forger? Would he be content to do nothing? It ap- 
pears, sir, that your machinery is at the ready service of the scoundrel 
who forged Miss Braddon’s signature, and that you can print and re- 
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print the felonious document just as your caprice dictates; and thus 
your machinery can repeat the annoyance, to this it is quite equal ; but 
you have no machinery that will throw any light upon, or assist in any 
way to drag to justice, the miscreant who deals in forgery, and who is 
so conveniently on the alert for an opportunity. Whenever, sir, your 
own signature—that of Frederick Greenwood, editor of the Cornhill 
Magazine—shall be forged, as Miss Braddon’s has been, with the same 
malicious intent to injure the Magazine you conduct, then, no doubt, 
you will find some machinery to trace out the wrong-doer, and make 
him amenable to the criminal law. 

Your next editorial disregard of duty, sir, is worthy of all that has 
gone before. The same spiteful blockhead who palmed upon you the 
forged letter now imposes upon your simplicity a preposterous adver- 
tisement, published in a Utrecht paper on Thursday September 26th ;* 
and this absurdity, without any authentication or guarantee, you quote 
and comment upon in your journal of Saturday the 28th. Sharp work 
this, Mr. Editor, and suggestive too! It is not difficult for the con- 
spirator who inserted the advertisement to contrive to give notice of 
its appearance in anticipation of the ordinary postal delivery ; and it 
is a fact not generally known, that a newspaper published in Utrecht 
on Thursday does not reach the General Post-office in London until 
Saturday. But what can I say of the editor who unconsciously lends 
himself to so pitiful an affair! And the cause of all this plotting and 
counter-plotting, the forgery, the anonymous letters, the spurious ad- 
vertisement from a Dutch newspaper, the wilful suppression of Miss 
Braddon’s letters, is to show—what ? Only that Mr. Babington White 
derived the characters in his story from a French drama, and did not 
consider himself bound to blazon the fact upon his title-page any more 
than William Makepeace Thackeray considered himself bound to tell 
the world that he derived the broad idea of his wonderful Becky Sharp, 
with“ her tricks and lies and fascinations, and elderly adorer, and sheep- 
dog companion, from the Madame de Marneffe of Honoré de Balzac; or 
any more than that great writer’s accomplished daughter is bound to 
proclaim that the pre-Raphaelite word-painting for which she has been 
so highly commended is a trick of style exactly identical with, if not 
directly derived from, the style of Gustave Flaubert. 

Why, sir, if you better knew the literature you profess to repre- 
sent, you would better understand the silliness of this childish outcry ; 
you would know that Le Sage borrowed the plan of his Diable Boiteux 
from the Spanish of Guevara, and that he derived the materials of Gi? 


* The Editor of the paper refuses, in his issue for October 15, to state from 
whom he received this mendacious advertisement, and he declines to give any aid 
to trace home the anonymous concoction. It is hoped, however, that either the 
Burgomaster of Utrecht, or the solicitor to her Majesty’s Consul at Amsterdam, 
will eventually unravel this unprincipled sequence to the forgery of Miss Braddon’s 
name, 
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Blas from the Spanish drama; you would know that, without acknow- 
ledgment or sense of compunction, Sterne took whole pages verbatim 
from Rabelais, and helped himself with a very free hand to the gems 
of erudition and quaint conceits which he found in Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy; you would know that Moliére, in a notorious sentence, 
confessed to taking his material wherever he found it. I daresay the 
little carping critics of Grub-street had their fling at the Yorkshire 
parson who wrote 7'ristram Shandy—the chief characters of which, by 
the way, Lord Lytton reproduced, regenerated, and ennobled in his 
immortal Caztons. Yet who protests? who dares to shout “literary 
thief” here? No doubt Vadius and Trissotin found plenty to say about 
the dishonesty of Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, alias Moliére. And yet, sir, 
I would rather have an ounce of Moliére’s genius, or a pennyweight of 
Laurence Sterne’s wit, than a pound of your honesty, marketable as the 
commodity may be; or of that keen sense of honour which permitted 
you to record the experiences of a spy who did not disdain to misre- 
present himself as “a man on strike,” and who did not scruple to 
hob and nob with the deceived journeymen tailors, in order to give 
the world at large, and the master tailors in particular, the benefit of” 
knowledge obtained by that petty treason. 

I doubt, sir, if you know how much you promised when you so- 
boldly appropriated the best sentence in my prospectus. A journal: 
written by gentlemen for gentlemen! Have you any idea what that 
implies? and can you for a moment imagine that gentlemen write, or 
that gentlemen care to read, such stuff as you have written, or caused 
to be written, upon this Babington-White question? Is it the part of 
a gentleman to deal in imputations that he cannot maintain, to give ear 
to the backstairs gossip of a printing-office, or take his crude informa- 
tion from some underhand source, and then, after making his charge by 
means of hints and innuendoes, to suppress the letter that calls upon 
him to substantiate his accusation? Is it the part of a gentleman to 
war against a woman, or to give ridiculous prominence to an insig- 
nificant matter in order to injure a trade rival? No, sir: if ever you 
are so happy as to fall into the society of gentlemen, you will discover 
that urbanity is the distinguishing mark of a gentleman’s conduct ; and 
that a courteous reverence for womankind— whether it be my Lady 
Mary in her chariot going to St. James’s Palace in all her glory of 
diamonds and court-plumes, or only poor Molly the housemaid scrubb- 
ing her master’s door-step—is a sentiment at once innate and inextin- 
guishable in a gentleman’s mind. 

Go to school, Mr. Editor, and learn what it is to be a gentieman. 
Learn of Addison and Steele, whose papers are models of all that is 
gentle and gentlemanly in literature. Observe with how light a rod 
those elegant writers chastise the follies of their age. Remark how 
wide their sympathies, how inexhaustible their good humour, how 
dignified their sarcasm, how polished their wit. And understand from 
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these qualities how it happened that those papers, designed for the 
amusement of an idle hour in the day that gave them to the town, 
have become the standard of taste in journalism, and the delight of 
intellectual mankind. Learn of Jeffrey and of Brougham, those 
masters of critical sword-play, who had no need to fall to fisticuffs, 
like dirty little boys in the gutter, in order to belabour the object of 
their antipathy. Those gentlemen, sir, were the high-priests of lite- 
rature: they offered up their victim with something of the solemnity 
attending a pious sacrifice; and, as the leper-priest of the mediseval 
legend felt his leprosy leave him at the moment when he offered the 
supreme sacrifice, so these masters of the art of criticism banished 
from their minds all party spirit and all personal feeling while en- 
gaged in the performance of their self-assumed function. Above all, 
sir, study the writings of William Makepeace Thackeray, from whose 
great mind you derived the title which your mistaken policy has so 
degraded. 

As for the Lady whom you have attacked, I do not think she need 
fear any ill results from your malevolence. Adverse criticism loses 
its power to sting from the moment in which it ceases to be disin- 
terested. Do you think the friends and readers of Alexander Pope 
valued his genius any the less after reading the libels of Lord Hervey ? 
No, sir; they only thought that my lord hated the poet very furiously, 
and expressed his antipathy in very poor and feeble language. The 
town may possibly have derived some small entertainment from the 
Lpistle to a Doctor of Divinity from a Nobleman at Hampton Court ; 
but the lordling’s silly rhymes can have robbed the poet of no single 
admirer. Miss Braddon, I imagine, has no higher aspiration than to 
please that novel-reading public which has hitherto applauded and 
encouraged her efforts to amuse its leisure hours; and I am sure 
her readers will not withdraw their support from her because she 
has been made the subject of a most unmanly attack in a journal 
which professes to be written by gentlemen for gentlemen. The Eng- 
lish mind, sir, is quick to resent anything that savours of persecution ; 
and if you have the interests of your paper at heart, you will do well 
in future to refrain from these noisy onslaughts upon popular female 
novelists; which are more characteristic of the disappointed author of 
two or three unappreciated novels than of the gentleman editor who 
writes for gentlemen readers. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your predecessor and humble servant, 
CHARLES SHANDON. 
Hades, October 1867. 
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Or the thousands of travellers in search of health and amusement who 
reach Marseilles, and thence proceed along the glorious Mediterranean 
coast to hybernate at Hyéres, Cannes, Nice, or St. Remo, or take these 
towns on their way to Spezia and Genoa, the number of those who see 
and recognise the blue mountains of Corsica is very small. Those, 
also, who are not afraid of venturing on the treacherous Gulf of Lyons, 
and who proceed from Marseilles to Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
or Malta, may distinguish the outline of the island ; but they certainly 
see no more of it. Thus it happens that this island, which is of no 
contemptible size, and which is sufficiently remarkable in classical, 
medieval, and modern history—which, under more favourable circum- 
stances, might yield crops of corn and various fruits, helping largely 
to supply Europe with food—which enjoys a climate always remark- 
able for its equability, and unsurpassed in winter—should be actually 
less known and less visited than scores of less important and less 
interesting spots, which owe their reputation to being situated on or 
near a great highway. 

And yet there is nothing difficult in a trip to Corsica. Bastia, its 
commercial capital, is only twenty-four hours from Marseilles, twelve 
hours from Nice, and little more than six from Leghorn. Ajaccio, 
the political capital, is about the same distance from Marseilles and 
Nice, though farther from Leghorn. At both towns there is fair 
accommodation. The people are hospitable, and especially well inclined 
to the English visitors who may honour them with a visit; and who 
have not yet been sufficiently numerous to destroy the prestige our 
countrymen certainly enjoy, and which dates from the time when the 
island for a short time was under the protection of England. 

But, though easily reached, Corsica is not to be seen in a day; nor 
will a week’s hard work exhaust the list of its notabilia. Within a 
few years it has been encircled and crossed by good roads; but the 
island is so very large in proportion to its population that both roads 
and lands run a risk of being overtaken by the rapid approaches of 
nature ; for, owing to various causes, though chiefly to the rarity of 
travellers, the thinness of the population, and the simple habits of the 
islanders, there are only a few tolerable inns in the chief towns, and 
none elsewhere. Owing, also, to the mountainous ridge that traverses 
the whole length of the island, the eastern shore is almost entirely cut 
off from the western; and, except the old-fashioned diligence, which 
rumbles on from hour to hour and from day to day with; ity, itving®: 
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freight, there is really no means of moving from one place to another. 
Naturally and properly enough also, the roads are constructed so as to 
secure the easiest communication—not to command the best points of 
view. Thus the objects of greatest interest are almost as inaccessible 
as ever, and the towns may be visited without the country being seen. 

And Corsica is a shy beauty. The distant glimpses of its mountains 
tell the traveller of bold and grand scenery ; for the mountains are 
exceedingly lofty and generally snow-capped, and they present a for- 
midable range from Bonifacio Straits in the south to Cap de Corse in 
the north, a distance of a hundred and twenty miles. But little is 
seen of these mountains by those who travel by the diligence or other- 
wise along the high-roads. The only two towns worthy of the name 
are on the coast; Bastia on the east, and Ajaccio on the west. There 
are besides these a very few other small towns, of comparatively modern 
growth, near the sea, and a still fewer and smaller number of towns 
some little way up the valleys, where, during the Middle Ages, the 
inhabitants were safe from the ravages of pirates. The roads, with the 
exception of two, are carried along the plains and near the sea. Thus 
the island may easily be visited without the traveller being much the 
wiser for his visit. 

It is true that these facts are not generally known; for so little is 
Corsica thought of as a place for tourists that it has generally been 
altogether excluded both from French and Italian guide-books; and 
this is not to be wondered at, for the accounts to be obtained from 
books are not such as to entice many to cross the sea to verify them. 
It is impossible to conceal the fact that there have been serious draw- 
backs to Corsican travel—one of which, at any rate, remains. In this 
island, more than in any other part of Europe, pestilence still walks 
about at noonday; for six months of the year it is death to sleep in 
the plains, and merely to travel across them at that time involves 
serious risk of that terrible scourge, malaria fever. Thus, although 
the brigandage and violence that once kept away strangers have dis- 
appeared, the far worse scourge that afflicts the natives as well as 
strangers remains. On the richest lands in Europe, where the heaviest 
and most luxurious crops might easily be grown, there is no population 
to sow the seed or cut the crop when ripened. On the mountains the 
most magnificent forest-trees grow and decay, because there is not 
energy enough to cut the timber and convey it to a market. 

But, after all, Corsica is well worth a visit at any time between 
November and May, and there is really no difficulty or trouble involved 
in the trip; nor at that time is there any danger from the climate, 
which is, on the contrary, during the winter months, the most equable 
and pleasant in Europe. The accommodation also is very tolerable, 
and involves no serious annoyance. Inns will be found, not only in 
the two capitals of Bastia and Ajaccio, but at one or two of the smaller 
owns... A network of excellent roads, nearly completed, runs all round 
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the island, crossing it in two directions, and there is a service of good 
old-fashioned diligences ; steamers also touch at many of the ports. 
The language of the people is Italian, but French is spoken every- 
where; and there is no reason why, at the proper season, there should 
not be a great deal more communication than there is between Corsica 
and the Continent. The best season for travelling is limited te the 
months of March, April, and May, when the days are of fair length; 
but those who desire to winter at Ajaccio should arrivezthere at the 
end of November. October and November are the months"of heavy 
rains, and when they are well over the whole of the island is quite safe 
from fever till June. From June to November the east coast cannot 
be approached with safety; and the western shore is dangerous, though 
less unhealthy than the east. 

Corsica is a large island. It is nearly 120 miles from north to 
south, and for a great distance more than 40 miles wide. A great and 
lofty chain of mountains runs through it as a backbone from north to 
south, and gives off long and important spurs, which stretch far into 
the plains and render the interior singularly inaccessible. The lowest 
passes across from any part of the east to any part of the west coast 
are nearly two thousand feet high, and so steep that all communication 
is difficult and slow. Railroads exist not. They are only hoped for, 
and not even projected ; so that, in this respect, Corsica is behind her 
sister Sardinia. A long diligence journey, continued through the night, 
is not one of the luxuries generally desired in travelling since railroads 
have become common; and, indeed, from the diligence little or nothing 
is seen of the country. Horses and mules may be had for,the;interior, 
but thirty or forty miles a day is all that can be done in this way; and 
as towns, or even villages, are not located at convenient ‘intervals, 
there is but a gloomy prospect even for the lover of the picturesque. 
Post-horses can, however, be had and carriages hired by those who 
would see the fine road and glorious forests between Bastia and 
Ajaccio. 

Bastia is half modern and tame, half picturesque and medizval. 
The old town is built on a slope, and at the top of the height, from 
whose defensible position and fortification (dastione) it takes its name, 
is the most interesting part. There are several steep narrow streets— 
some of them busy enough, especially on market-day—but there are 
no buildings of architectural interest. The town ends abruptly on the 
summit and edge of a steep cliff. The new town is on the sea-shore, 
and is connected with the old by a good street. The whole style is 
that of Italian rather than French towns. This newer town, when the 
mole now in construction is finished, will have a fair-sized and con- 
venient artificial harbour. The buildings of the new town are lofty 
and handsome, the streets wide and regular, and the great piazza of 
St. Nicolas open towards the sea is adorned with a fine heroic statue of 
the great Napoleon. ‘The glorious view from this piazza across the 
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Mediterranean, with Elba and Pianosa in the distance, leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

Just outside Bastia, to the south, one of the great lagoons—the 
plague-spots of Corsica—communicates lazily with the sea by a small 
narrow passage, often choked up. ‘This is the first of a long series of 
similar but smaller lagoons, extending along the eastern coast of the 
island for as much as sixty miles. They are sufficiently remarkable in 
themselves, and much more so as the source of all that is bad and 
dangerous in the climate. They are, beyond a doubt, among the most 
interesting phenomena of their kind; for they have probably been 
formed, so far as their main characteristics are concerned, within the 
last thousand years ; and their influence in checking the progress and 
destroying the prosperity of the island is unquestionably of modern 
date. In the time of the Roman Empire, Sardinia is described by 
classical writers as malarious ; but, though Corsica is often alluded 
to, there is nothing to suggest in any way that this island was also 
a dangerous residence. Sardinia remains nearly in the same state, but 
Corsica is now almost uninhabitable in summer, except in the moun- 
tains. Even in the Middle Ages there were certainly large and populous 
towns on the coast in positions which could not now be occupied be- 
cause of the malaria. Remains of two of these towns still exist, and 
stand out with ghostly prominence from the deserted plains. 

The lagoons are, for the most part, huge shallow pools of brackish 
or fresh water, almost separated from the sea by a narrow sandbank, 
but communicating with the sea by a long narrow channel almost 
choked up by sand. This is always at the northern end of the lagoon, 
and generally far beyond its main body towards the north. The map 
of the east coast of Corsica thus presents the appearance of several pear- 
shaped sheets of water, the stalks of the pears all lying in one direction ; 
but the maps of half a century ago by no means agree with those of a 
more ancient date in detail, nor do they represent the lagoons as they 
now exist. These pear-shaped sheets of water are therefore not per- 
manent. The stalks of the older lagoons are constantly lengthening ; 
newer and younger pools are forming; and every year something is done 
to alter the outline, except where artificial means are taken to preserve 
the shore from change. Nowhere is the change taking place on coast- 
lines more curiously exemplified. 

The water of the lagoons is derived from numerous torrents that 
run from the hill-sides across the plains towards the sea. The mud and 
sand brought down with the water of the torrents entering the sea is 
distributed by the waves, and, owing to the prevalence of the southerly 
and south-easterly winds in the channel between Corsica and Italy, is 
constantly being blown nortliwards, and has formed bars across all the 
natural bays, reducing the existing coast almost to a straight line. 
These bars become in time sea-walls, shutting in the lagoons. Inas- 
much as the torrents at certain seasons are very powerful, and the 
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water must find its way to the sea, an outlet is always preserved ; but 
as they (the torrents) only enter the sea during the winter season, and 
at other times even the rivers are almost dry, there is ample time for 
the sand to advance. Thus every season the canal of communication 
becomes longer and longer, until it becomes too long to answer its 
purpose, or until by some extraordinary flood a breach is made in the 
sea-wall or barrier. The rest of the canal (the stalk of the pear) may 
then become the commencement of a new lagoon. 

' We have only to look back to the history of the coast to measure 
the rate of progress. There was a time when the principal lagoons 
were open bays, on whose shores the waves freely washed. At this 
time all the accumulation of vegetable and animal matter brought 
down by the torrents was carried away into the open sea, and the 
air was free from malaria caused by the rotting of all this organic 
matter. Then the towns on the coast were built and safely inhabited, 
and the soil of the plains was cultivated, and the crops were exported 
to Rome to feed the population of the metropolis of the world. A few 
centuries later the sand-banks, which perhaps even then had obstructed 
the entrance to these bays, had formed continuous barriers, preventing 
the free access of the sea. The bays thus became natural basins, with 
openings to the sea gradually closing up. Still later the barrier of sand 
was continuous, and only interrupted at the northern extremity ; the 
basins having become mere pools or lagoons into which the sea entered 
during summer, but through which the water of the torrents rushed 
during winter. With the water, however, the streams entering the 
pool must bring the decaying organic matter, and this has no longer 
any escape into the open sea. Accumulating during winter, and rotting 
with the summer heat, we have in this organic matter an ample ex- 
planation of all that follows. Malaria is established. The poisoned air 
drifts over the plains and up the valleys. The population diminishes ; 
cultivation is at first checked, and then almost ceases; and the once 
smiling corn-fields, vineyards, olive-gardens, and orange and lemon 
groves give place to a wild growth, which, in its turn decaying and 
carried away into the lagoon, produces fresh poison (exhibited in a 
rapid growth of conferve), and renders still worse the condition of 
the air. 

Such is the history of these lagoons ; and it is clear that without 
some great and determined effort they will never be redeemed, and the 
island must be lost for human purposes. 

Corsica is rich in historical reminiscences, and not poor in legen- 
dary lore. These, in some cases, are connected by curious links. In 
the interior of the island among the mountains is a little town or 
Village called Castifao, occupying a curious position on a mountain- 
side, about 1800 feet above the sea. No two of its houses are on the 
same level; there are no two whose walls are in the same straight 
line. The houses hardly present a window towards the entrance, 
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and each is enclosed in a small court and is defensible. Close to the 
village, on the only side at all accessible except by climbing, there are 
remains of a tower at some distance above the path. Here, in the 
sixteenth century, lived Sampiero, a patriot shepherd and knight, em- 
phatically called Il Corso. After his death his castle was destroyed by 
the Genoese, who left only this ruined tower. The Genoese long held 
possession of Corsica, but never without a struggle, and indeed they 
never succeeded in entirely subduing the people. The memory of Sam- 
piero Il Corso is dear to every Corsican ; for the Corsican, like most 
islanders, is eminently patriotic, and has little inclination to merge 
his country and his nationality into any other. However this may 
be, the Genoese at any rate are thoroughly hated; and not without 
reason, for they have left no works of any kind beneficial to the 
country ; while, on the other hand, they prevented the development 
of its resources, and seriously checked the civilisation of the mass of 
the people. Established strongly on the coast, they lorded it over the 
conquered inhabitants, who were driven to the most inaccessible moun- 
tains, and forced to construct their wretched villages in places that 
none but wild animals and persecuted men would have selected. They 
may be said to have inaugurated the system of brigandage in the island, 
and they certainly helped to destroy the health of the plains. It was 
fighting against this people that Sampiero became a hero. He made 
this castle, which was almost unassailable, his head-quarters. Here 
were held the councils of war, and here he studied his plans. It is 
recorded that on the field he never undressed day or night ; but during 
intervals of actual fighting he resorted to this favourite residence to 
take repose, and in this sanctuary of the independence of his people 
he passed all his leisure. He was at length treacherously murdered 
by one of his countrymen, called Vito; and it is known that the 
murderer, a second Judas, received for his treachery the sum of 150 
crowns from the government of Genoa. No wonder that the Genoese 
are hated. No wonder that the worst name for a traitor, in the lan- 
guage of the Corsican, is that of their disgraced countryman. 

But Sampiero, though dead, is not forgotten. A halo of romance 
surrounds his grave; and nature herself is made to bear witness to the 
foulness of the deed and the patriotism of the hero. In a swampy 
hollow below the castle a light hovers over the ground, and this will- 
-o’-the-wisp reminds the simple inhabitants of the village of the events 
that once took place here. The light is seen between midnight and : 
-dawn, generally in the autumn months, but occasionally at other times. 
It is christened /’escarboucle, the carbuncle ; and is supposed by some 
to point to a treasure of great value existing below in the depths of the 
earth. To others it represents the soul of the island hero still brooding 
over the place where he loved to linger in his lifetime. Like other 
similar phenomena, it cannot be seen when approached too closely. 
Many a time trials have been made to discover the spot by persons 
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stationed on the hill opposite, guiding their companions by their 
voices. But the vaporous phosphoric light is not to be touched by 
mortal hands; the carbuncle is not to be unearthed. 

Not far from the Castle of Sampiero is another spot interesting in 
Corsican history. It is called “ Le Champ de Bataille,” and though the 
battle to which it owes its name took place almost eleven centuries ago, 
the unwritten details are still fresh in the minds of the people, having 
been handed down from generation to generation with apparent fidelity 
in all essential points. Towards the end of the eighth century, the 
legend states that the island was in the hands of the Saracens, but 
there still existed in the mountains, and especially at Castifao, a nucleus 
of the faithful who were prepared to welcome any visitors who bore the 
Cross on their standard instead of the Crescent. With the benediction 
of Pope Adrian I. and the good wishes of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
at that time in Italy, the Roman nobles, who were still a powerful 
body, determined to attack the infidels in Corsica, the island being 
then regarded as one of the strongholds of the Moors. They collected 
an army of 22,000 men, including 5000 cavalry, landed on the western 
coast, marched as far as Corte without serious interruption, and thence 
pursued the Saracens up the valley to an open space below Castifao. 
Here, however, the enemy made a stand and intrenched themselves in 
a very strong position, having thickly-wooded hills behind and a river 
in front protecting their two wings. Far too clever to be drawn from 
this position, they sustained here the attacks of the Romans, and after 
a battle lasting from morning till night, it was found impossible to 
dislodge them. The Romans the next morning commenced a retreat 
towards Corte, whither they were followed by the Saracens, disputing 
however every inch of the way. The Christians of Castifao, finding the 
state of the case, armed themselves and attacked the Moslems in the 
rear. The result of this was to enable the Romans once more to take 
the offensive and insure the utter defeat and destruction of the Saracen 
army. A general rising of the Corsicans then took place, and the 
Saracens were reduced to submission. They never afterwards recovered 
their position in the island: 


“T Romani li vinsero, e comanderanno loro.” 


Such is the account handed down by the Corsican peasants of this 
part oftheir history. The main facts are unquestionable, and the details 
highly probable. The site of the battle is quite unchanged, only the 
thick wood then on the hills has been removed. It would not be easy 
to find a better point for standing at bay in a battle conducted on 
medizeval principles. 

Near the “Champ de Bataille” are some copper-mines recently 
opened and very promising, and perhaps in the course of a few genera- 
tions, when a new industry has been introduced and sources of wealth 
are opened, the legends of Castifao may fude away, or rather the light 
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pointing to the precious carbuncle will be exchanged for the miner’s 
lamp, removing from=the bosom of the earth treasures far more real 
and useful than all the precious stones of the East. 

A ride from Castifao to the west coast occupies the greater part of 
the day, and introduces the traveller to one of the richest parts of 
Corsica. It is called the Balagna. It includes a considerable space of 
low and hilly ground, covered in parts with vast forests of olive, and 
elsewhere with the orange, lemon, and other fruit trees growing freely. 
There is also the variety yielding the thick-skinned orange, known in 
England as citron when imported in a candied state or otherwise pre- 
served. This citron is very largely exported from Corsica. There is no 
spot in Provence or on the shores of Italy so thickly covered with fine 
olive, orange, citron, almond, fig, and other standard fruit-bearing trees 
as is this rich plain. It is of considerable extent, and is surrounded 
by hills except towards the sea. 

The little town of Ile Rousse is on the west coast, charmingly 
situated on a low promontory, connected by a bridge with an island of 
pink granite, from which it derives its name. It consists of a few score 
of white prettily placed houses and a small fort. There is a harbour 
formed by the causeway and bridge. Seen from the fort, the little 
island reminds one strongly of the Rock of Gibraltar, being of similar 
form and similarly placed. The town boasts of an hotel and several 
cafés and other houses of entertainment, where the traveller who is 
not too particular will find decent accommodation. In the principal 
Open space is a bust of Paoli, the island hero. The true Corsican 
considers Paoli as a man equal to the great Napoleon in genius, but 
who unfortunately lived at a wrong time, and had not the opportunity 
to distinguish himself that his great talents deserved. He was certainly 
a remarkable man, and for a time was crowned with the success which 
must and will always be regarded as the best proof of genius. 

The road from Ile Rousse in the direction of Bastia runs along 
the coast to another small town called St. Florent. The situation is 
exceedingly picturesque, and beyond the town towards the mountains 
we pass through a singular narrow gorge for a few miles, and soon begin 
to rise. The views on the steep ascent and from the summit of the 
pass that must be crossed to reach Bastia are exceedingly fine. The 
height of the pass is nearly 2,000 feet, and from it the sea on both 
sides is visible, and the island is here very narrow. The view of the 
level plain extending for miles away to the south and terminated only 
by the horizon with the great lagoon of Biguglia (twelve miles long), and 
the course of the river beyond clearly mapped out in the far distance, 
is singularly grand and striking. The descent to the town of Bastia is 
very rapid, and is only effected by a series of zigzags. 

The mountains of Corsica extend, as I have said, from north to south 
in an unbroken line from one extremity of the island to the other, and 
besides the main central chain, which is very lofty, there are subordi- 
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nate groups and spurs of the principal mountains generally, shutting out 
all view of the loftiest summits. Between and amongst the mountains 
are numerous valleys at various levels more or less accessible, and the 
slopes enclosing these valleys are clothed for the most part with a thick 
growth of valuable forest-trees. 

The forests of Corsica have been objects of mixed astonishment and 
delight to all lovers of nature from time immemorial. In 1839 they 
were estimated to cover a quarter of a million of.acres. They are 
spoken of by Theophrastus, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, and others 
among the ancients. In modern times some recent tourists, and espe- 
cially Gregorovius, the best of all, has described them. They were till 
within the last half century flourishing and in good state, but very 
lately they have suffered in various ways, and this source of wealth has 
somewhat diminished. The most remarkable forests are in the higher 
valleys, and are not very accessible. The trees are pines and firs of 
various kinds, chestnut, oak, and beech. The enormous magnitude of 
the trees both in girth and height is perhaps more extraordinary than 
anything else concerning them, for it is said that single trees have been 
cut containing upwards of 2,000 cubic feet of timber. The pine called 
Laricio is one of the most valuable, and is almost peculiar to the island. 
It grows to a height of 100 feet, and supplies not only masts, but excel- 
lent material for all kinds of naval constructions and buildings. Sea- 
soned under water it becomes elastic. The Pinus pinea, which yields 
edible fruit, is preferred for all carpenter’s work. This tree grows with 
extraordinary rapidity, and in the very town of Bastia I measured one 
planted twenty-eight years ago and already more than eight feet in 
girth for the first fifteen or sixteen feet from the ground. Enormous 
quantities of charcoal as well as much timber are now got from the 
forests, as the improved state of the high roads and the construction of 
many new roads enable the produce to be removed to the coast; but 
there is still much to be done to develop this great source of wealth. 
The charcoal is used at an iron-foundry at Bastia, to reduce the iron 
ores of Elba brought there for the purpose, and the result has been 
very favourable, though hitherto the work has not been carried on with 
much system or energy. 

Close to the town of Bastia, towards the north, and on a road 
recently constructed along the coast, there is a curious natural stalac- 
titic cavern, small, but crowded with stalactites of unusually perfect 
form and beauty. Strangers are generally taken to see this cavern, 
and much ingenuity has been displayed by the owner of the estate 
of which it forms a striking ornament. The entrance to the cavern 
is about 200 feet above the sea, on a precipitous escarpment, the 
ascent to it being by steps cut in the rock. The cliff is of hard 
limestone, which forms a very beautiful building material. At the foot 
of the cliff a spring of beautifully bright water breaks out from a frac- 
ture in the strata, and the cavern itself is a part of this fracture. But 
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within the cavern there is now not even the smallest appearance of 
damp. Outside are numerous fragments worked into shape, and used 
in various constructions, forming a fantastic preparation for the won- 
ders to be seen in the interior. It is perhaps hardly possible to imagine 
a more convenient, pleasant, or instructive cavern of its kind. It 
contains every variety of form assumed by limestone deposited from 
the dropping of water; but not a drop of water is visible. Well illu- 
minated by a multitude of small lamps fed with olive-oil, it has not 
suffered at all by smoke, nor has it been destroyed by the hammers of 
visitors, who are not so numerous as to be unmanageable. It runs 
in for about seventy yards, and is divided into several chambers, at 
different levels, but all continuous, and separated only by sheets of 
stalactite more or less transparent. There is one chamber sixty feet 
long and about twenty feet wide, whose height varies from six to fif- 
teen feet, and in it are displayed many curious varieties of form, with 
a few of those natural candelabra, suspended chandeliers, seats, columns, 
thin sheets with folds of the most exquisite delicacy and perfectly 
translucent. No one certainly should visit Bastia without paying a 
visit to the Cavern of Brando. 

Among the less agreeable peculiarities of Bastia must be mentioned 
its liability to terrible winds. Twice during my short stay I was pre- 
vented from making excursions; once I dared not leave the house 
owing to the hurricanes. With a clear sky overhead, the wind rushes 
down from the mountains with such violence that it becomes impos- 
sible to stand against it. The day after one of these winds I walked 
up the narrow streets of the old town, which were then covered with 
fragments of fallen slates so thickly that it was impossible not to tread 
upon them. Large stones also, which it is usual to place on the roofs 
to keep down the slates, were blown over into the streets, to the cer- 
tain destruction of any unlucky pedestrian. But while this wind was 
blowing with such violence that no boat could live in the sea, I ob- 
served with a telescope, at the distance of a very few miles at sea, that 
vessels were sailing with every stitch of canvas set, taking advantage of 
a gentle breeze coming from a direction exactly at right-angles to that 
of the wind blowing on the shore. 

The visitor to Bastia will find abundance of pleasant excursions 
within a short distance of the town. He may visit the interesting 
marble-quarries in the valley of the Bevinco, where he will see some of 
the finest serpentine marbles known—equal, indeed, to the best speci- 
mens of verde antico. He may take a trip by the diligence to Corte, 
the ancient capital of the island, and in so doing he will see the great 
lagoon of Biguglia, and follow the course of the picturesque Golo, one 
of the chief rivers of Corsica. Or he may make a pilgrimage along 
the silent and deserted coast, looking at the remains of Mariana and 
Aleria—the former a medieval church, the latter of Roman or perhaps 
even of Etruscan origin. Nothing can be conceived more desolate, 
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but nothing can indicate more clearly the vast change that has taken 
place on this coast. 

It may chance, perhaps, that some at least of the many Italian tra- 
vellers in search of novelty, wishing to wander a little away from the 
regular haunts, may find these hints useful, and may give to poor 
Corsica a little of the attention generally devoted to better-known 
localities. The intelligent visitor thus diverging will not be disap- 
pointed. He will, at any rate, be sure of a friendly people, the absence 
of many conventionalities, and a certain amount of novelty. He will 
see a country possessed of almost every natural advantage, but with 
one drawback that, if not amended and corrected by human ingenuity, 
must render altogether valueless to man all these advantages. Where 
there ought to be the highest prosperity, he will find the deepest 
misery; where there should be numerous well-peopled towns, he will 
find a desert. Whatever his tastes and tendencies may be, he will find 
abundant opportunity for observation and study, and will leave the 
island a wiser man than he entered it. 

T. ANSTED, F.R.S. 

















NETTING 


ALICE, my own one, even yet 
That evening I can well remember, 
When round the fire we three were met— 
That evening in the dark December— 
We three—your aunt, yourself, and I. 
I lingered still, though late ’twas getting ;— 
Must I be gone? Well, by and by ;— 
And you, my Alice, you were netting. 


Your aunt—duenna kind—-sat there, 

With head o’er book discreetly bended ; 
To writer’s words could reader ne’er 

So very closely have attended. 
And you and I seemed all alone, 

’ Her very presence then forgetting ; 

A thousand themes I chatted on, 

While, Alice darling, you were netting. 


I think I asked you what poor prey, 
What bird while bent upon an airing, 
Would be a pris’ner some fine day, 
In that same net you were preparing. 
And then you blushed; I smiled, and though 
On the event I might have betted, 
I started, for I thought—and lo! 
I found—’twas I who thus was netted. 


I yielded to my destined fate : 
Your loving heart, your tender graces, 
Your sunny smiles—these were the bait— 
The sweetest face of all sweet faces! 
Well, Alice, well; though years have gone 
Since then, those hours I’ve ne’er regretted, 
Nor thought, save thankfully, upon 
The way in which I then was netted. 























BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTING 


BY MAJOR H. BYNG HALL 


QUEST THE THIRD 
THE BAZAARS OF STAMBOUL 


WHEN bidding adieu to the Eastern capital, I by no means recom- 
mend a visit to the bazaar, if merely in pursuit of ceramic treasures. I 
have, it is true, from time to time picked up a piece of Worcester, 
Wedgwood, and Dresden, at moderate prices ; no doubt brought to Con- 
stantinople in other days by an ambassador, consul-general, or some 
English merchant ; but little now remains, and for such as there is to 
be found the price asked is double that for which the same objects may 
be purchased in London. The fashion for collecting bric-d-brac with- 
out practice or knowledge has caused this. No sooner does an English- 
man present himself in the bazaars than he is pounced upon by a host 
of greedy, unsavoury-smelling interpreters, who vie with one another 
in the endeavour to pillage him, and who generally succeed. Now, the 
readers of these pages must permit me to introduce them to Mr. Zenope, 
in the Grand Bazaar, a most respectable Armenian. If you visit Stam- 
boul, porcelain-loving reader, go direct to him, place yourself unreserv- 
edly in his hands, decline all Jewish assistance, and I, after many years’ 
experience, will answer for his honesty and probity. 

Meanwhile permit me to remark that scarcely any physical under- 
taking is more fatiguing than that of passing a day of research in the 
bazaars of Stamboul, particularly if you are not so fortunate as to find 
aught that is satisfactory. 

The mode and manner of Oriental dealing is wide apart from that 
which may be simply termed European buying and selling. In London, 
Paris, or Vienna, you enter a bric-A-brac shop; its contents are, gene- 
rally speaking, clear to the eye; you select that which appears to be 
desirable, ask the price, make your offer, purchase or refuse, and go your 
way. I must confess I should scarcely have the courage to act in Lon- 
don as I should unquestionably be disposed to do either at Paris or 
Vienna, or indeed any other Continental capital or town, namely, offer 
about half or a third the price asked. But all such delicate ideas may 
be banished in the bazaars at Constantinople, with the assurance that 
you will obtain nothing, great or small, on which some profit has not 
been secured to the sellers. 

Having paid your respects to Zenope, accepted a cup of Turkish 
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coffee or a glass of lemonade, according to season and inclination, 
smoked a cheroot or cigarette—if given to cigarettes, to which all 
the Frank inhabitants incline—proceed to that portion of the bazaars 
entitled the Arms Bazaar. It is dark, gloomy, not to say dirty, to the 
eye, and unsavoury to the’ nose, but curious and picturesque in the 
extreme. 

You approach the shop, if it may so be called, of a bric-’-brac mer- 
chant. He is possibly engaged with some other customer, or smoking 


‘his pipe, or munching a cucumber, or counting his beads, and takes 


no more notice of you than if you were one of the dogs that lie sleeping 
in the streets of Stamboul. Patience is said to be a virtue—prove that 
you possess it if you can, and bring all your good-temper to aid you. 
Being in a hurry will not assist you in the slightest degree. If the 
dealer’s tongue be unknown to you, appeal calmly for the aid of your 
interpreter, and arouse the old gentleman from his lethargy as you 
would stir up a sleepy animal in Wombwell’s menagerie. 

You see, or fancy you see, high on the shelf above him, a choice 
piece of china, or any other article of bric-d’-brac, which might possibly 
suit you; and as it is in all probability covered with dust, and beyond 
your reach, you civilly request to be permitted to handle it prior to the 
investment of your money. In answer to your request, the merchant 
casts his expressive eyes towards the roof of the bazaar, and gives a 
kind of cluck with his throat, which means that the object is either 
broken or already sold, or that in his opinion it will not please you. 
The fact of the matter is, the weather is hot, and moving is unpleasant. 
Being, however, desirous to judge for yourself, you again politely rouse 
his excellency, who at length uncrosses his legs, raises himself from his 
sitting position, and does you the favour to allow you to examine the 
goods he is there to sell, with the air of a man who is doing you an 
honour. We will say that you take a fancy to some object amongst his 
wares. Then comes the bargaining. Alas, this is a diplomatic process 
almost beyond European endurance. “ Ask him the price,” you say to 
your interpreter. The free-and-easy merchant chumps his cucumber 
or smokes his pipe, as he calmly replies, “ Two hundred piastres.” 
“Two hundred piastres! Why, I could buy it in Vienna for fifty!” 
you exclaim. “ No doubt, sir,” says the disinterested interpreter ; “ but 
you are in Stamboul, not in Vienna.” And so you move on, and, nine 
times out of ten, are called back, and possibly end by making the 
purchase for about a quarter the price first named. And so is it 
throughout the bazaars. 

Turks are neither an energetic nor an inventive people ; neither are 
they gifted with taste for, or love of, the fine arts. I should scarcely 
imagine that a hundred subjects of the Light of the World could dis- 
tinguish a Murillo from a signboard, or a Sévres vase from a flower- 
pot. Nevertheless there was a porcelain manufactory formerly on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, the property, I fancy, of foreigners. I do not 
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suppose, however, that it succeeded in achieving anything beyond a 
teapot or washhand-basin. And yet I know of no country on which 
the sun shines that possesses such abundance of admirable material for 
the manufacturing of pottery and porcelain. Had poor Palissy lived in 
the East, what marvels of art he would have produced! But the art 
of Turkey scarcely soars above a gilded pipe-bowl. 


MADRID. 
“ Quen dice Espagna dice toto.” 


“ No hay smo un Madrid” (There is but one Madrid). There is 
but one stage from Madrid to Paradise, in which there is a window for 
angels to look down on the counterpart of heaven on earth. So say all 
Spaniards. Have you ever been there? No. Well, the month is late 
spring, the sky blue, the sea calm and purple; so let us start—say 
from Marseilles; cross the oft-times troubled waters of the Gulf of 
Lyons, now like a mirror; touch at Barcelona, where I never yet saw 
or cracked a nut; halt at Alicant; and travel south by railway through 
La Manca, mentally in company with Don Quixote and Sancho, to the 
capital of her most Catholic Majesty. Though it is at times the hottest, 
and at others the coldest climate in southern Europe—indeed, it is pro- 
verbially asserted that “el aire de Madrid es tan sotil, que mata a un 
hombre, y no apaya a un candil,” which being translated simply means 
that the subtle air which will not extinguish a candle puts out a 
man’s life—it is nevertheless by no means an indifferent abiding- 
place for a time for the bric-d-brac hunter, or anyone else. 

After having passed, we will say, a week in the Museo, with which 
time, if you are a lover of high art, you will still scarcely be satisfied, 
so exceedingly rich is the place in treasures—a palace in fact of 
thought and beauty, filled with spirits of past days, where the dead 
reappear as in visions of delight ;— as a refreshment for your taxed 
energies, seek the walks of the Retiro gardens, near which was the 
celebrated “ La China,” or royal porcelain manufactory, founded by 
Charles IIT. in 1759, who brought workmen from his similar factory at 
Capo di Monte, Naples. Everything was destroyed by the French, and 
the place converted into a fortification, which surrendered with 200 
cannon, on the 14th August 1812, to the Iron Duke. It was subse- 
quently blown up by Lord Hill, when the misconduct, or perfidy, or 
whatever you like to call it, of Ballesteros compelled him to evacuate 
Madrid. Since which time, to the day in which we live and hunt for 
specimens of Bueno Retiro, one of the standing calumnies against us— 
8o often repeated, and still credited by young Spain, although more than 
half a century has elapsed—is that all the finest specimens were de- 
stroyed by the English from mere jealousy. Whereas the real truth is 
that the fathers, or grandfathers, of our gallant allies of to-day scarcely 
recollect what they did yesterday—they broke the Ollas themselves, 
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and converted the manufactory into a Bastille, which, and not the pip- 
kins, we did destroy. So little did we dread Spanish competition, that 
we have actually introduced their system, and very fair china is now 
produced at Madrid, made for the most part by English workmen. 
Ferdinand VII., on his restoration, recreated “ La China,” removing 
the workshops and warerooms to La Mondoa; but this has also ceased 
to exist—at least as regards high art. 
On my first visit to Madrid—or La Corte, as it is generally termed 
q by Spainards, as if there were no other court in Europe save that of 
iM the Spanish Paradise or La Gloria—I own my heart beat with fond 
i | anticipation of the numberless specimens of Bueno Retiro china I 
| should carry homewards. But, alas, such was my ignorance of this 
extremely rare and beautiful porcelain, that all my researches were 
| more or less in vain. I obtained little or nothing worthy to be pur- 
| chased ; and with the exception of a few very moderate and imperfect 
specimens, I have never been enabled to secure anything of great 
beauty. In fact, the only group of real value that I cast my eyes on 
at Madrid was a centre-piece on the English minister’s table, which, 
when hungry, one hardly thanked him for exhibiting; for while, on 
| the one hand, it created envy and jealousy, on the other, the impos- 
| sibility of keeping one’s longing eyes from it prevented due attention 
] to his gastronomic hospitality. 
1 In other days there were three very indifferent bric-d-brac shops at 
| Madrid. One was more or less a private collection, though everything 
was for sale that was gathered together by Don Hosez, landlord of the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, the only decent hotel both as regards charges and 
comfort I ever recollect at Madrid. Don Hosez’s establishment was 
opposite the British Legation, in the ancient palace or judgment-hall of 
the Inquisition. But both Don Hosez and his hotel have ceased to 
exist, and happily the Inquisition also. The house has become the 
residence of the French ambassador, and Don Hosez’s collection has 
since been scattered far and wide. From him I chanced to get a few 
pieces of Spanish pottery and porcelain of little value. One of the 
| other shops appears also to have vanished; and on my last visit to La 
Corte, I only discovered the third in the Calle Alcaza, where little is 
to be obtained, save an occasional sword, and various heavy and by no 
means choice specimens of medizeval furniture. 
Some years ago, when strolling leisurely one intensely hot evening in 
August along the Calle Alcaza, the very best if not the principal street 
of Madrid, I chanced to see some curious cups in the window of the 
shop in question. After examining them, and asking their value, I 
suggested to the owner that, as it was late and my dinner awaited 
me, if he would send them to my hotel on the following morning, 
I would make him an offer. To this he agreed, and expressed a 
desire to show me a handsome china déjeuner then in his possession. 
“Tt is late and getting dark,” said I; nevertheless I could not resist 
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a peep; and so, after traversing several dark passages, we entered a 
room filled with ancient dusty furniture, when a cupboard being un- 
locked, he produced therefrom a large brass-bound box, which con- 
tained, as he had said, a déjeuner of the most lovely modern Sévres it 
has ever been my good fortune to behold. Having taken one of the 
pieces in my hand and examined the mark, I carelessly asked the 
price, which being named I found far beyond my means and intentions. 
Nevertheless the owner appeared extremely anxious to part with it; 
and as I bade him good-evening, he urged me to come again by day- 
light. ‘ Well,” I replied, “it is very beautiful, though quite modern ; 
moreover, if it were not so, your price is at least two-thirds beyond 
what I should be disposed to give.” “Maybe; but the signor will at 
all events call to-morrow ?” “Possibly,” said I. And so we parted, 
not, however, without a lingering desire on my part to possess the 
déjeuner, however small the hope. I felt besides an intense curiosity 
as to how he had obtained it ; for it was far too costly to have come, as 
I supposed, honestly into the hands of him who claimed it. 

On the following morning a Signorina, somewhat fat and certainly 
over forty, accompanied by a lad, called on me with the few specimens I 
had selected, which, after a little bargaining, became my property ; and 
she then urged on me to take another look at the Sévres, which I 
agreed to do, appointing three o’clock as the time of my visit. On 
my arrival, having passed along the same dark passages, which were 
divided by doors, the china was again placed before me, and there being 
a much brighter light, it appeared still more beautiful than on the 
previous evening. In the room at the time there were two women and 
the lad who had brought my china in the morning. Having again ques- 
tioned her as to the price, &c., I told the good woman, who appeared 
to take the lead, that I did not want the china (which was an inno- 
cent fib), that it was far beyond my means; but, said I, in an off-hand 
manner, “as you appear most anxious to part with it, I will tell you 
what I will do—I will give you forty sovereigns, or fifty napoleons in 
gold;” gold being then somewhat scarce at Madrid. Now my offer was 
received with great good-humour, but neither accepted nor refused—in 
fact, made half in joke, half in earnest, more than 200/. having been 
demanded. I then began to look at some old swords which lay dusty 
in a corner of the apartment; when all of a sudden the door flew open, 
and in rushed two of the most disagreeable-looking vagabonds I ever 
beheld. Drawing, as if by impulse, the sword I held in my hand from 
the scabbard, the Spanish proverb occurred to me, “ Wo me sagues sin 
razon; no me envaines sino honor ;” which simply means, Do not draw 
me without cause, or sheath me without honour; and dropping the 
point, I stood with my back to the corner from whence J had taken 
it, awaiting the next move—not, however, very calmly, for the day 
was intensely hot, and it occurred to me that I had got into a den of 
thieves. Moreover, an angry Spaniard is not always particular whether 
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he sticks you in the back or the front. But what did it all mean? The 
two men appeared to be terribly excited, and the angry discussion in 
patois which took place was far beyond my comprehension, though I 
and the box of china were evidently the subjects of discussion. My 
position, I must admit, was not the pleasantest in life. At last, a tem- 
porary pause taking place, I demanded the cause of this inconceivable 
outbreak. “We were behind the door,” said one man, “and we heard 
you offer fifty sovereigns for the china.” “You are in error,” said I; 
i “TI offered fifty napoleons. Nevertheless, if you will bring it to my 
hotel, I will give you fifty sovereigns,”— glad to escape by any means 
i from my disagreeable position; “I do not carry so much gold in my 
hi pocket.” 

On this another boisterous conversation took place, the box and 
| its contents being eventually hoisted on one man’s shoulders; and I 
hailed the fact as the advent of my release and possession of the china. 
But, alas, nothing of the kind. I was detained another half-hour—a 
prisoner, in fact. Happily my release came at last in the person of a 
well-dressed gentleman, who had doubtless been sent for, and who 
evidently had a perfect knowledge of my gaolers, and also of the china 
I was desirous to purchase. Having at length gained the street, I 
addressed my companion, courteously demanding whom I had the 
honour to thank for my release, what was his connection with the 
parties by whom I had been insulted—in fact, I requested to be en- 
lightened as to the whole affair. 

Yhus spoke the mighty hidalgo, having first informed me he was a 
Spanish nobleman : 

“You ought not to trust yourself in such places.” 

“ Trust myself i in such places!” I replied; “a bric-d-brac shop in 
the principal street and thoroughfare of Madrid ?” 

“You are not in England, signor,” he replied. 

“ There is no question as to that,” I said ; “ meanwhile I thank you 
for coming to my aid, whether intentionally or by chance. I am 
ignorant of your knowledge of these people, and equally so of your 
connection in reference to the china they so eagerly desire tosell. But 
in case you have any interest in the matter, you will place me under 
further obligations by telling them most distinctly, that if they bring 
the china in question to my hotel by twelve o’clock to-morrow, I will 
give them 40/.; ifthe clock strikes the quarter-past, and no one ap- 
pears, I shall instantly lay the whole matter before the English minister, 
demanding compensation for being forcibly detained, and the punish- 
ment of its authors.” And taking off my hat, I wished his excellency 
good-morning. 

As the hour of twelve sounded throughout the city on the follow- 
ing day, the box and its contents, in perfect preservation, was placed 
in my room. I paid a thousand francs, and on the same night it 
formed a portion of my belongings en route to Paris. With a cup in 
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my pocket I visited Sévres, where I ascertained that this beautiful 
specimen of modern Sévres had been sent by the King Louis Philippe 
as a present to her most Catholic Majesty of Spain on her marriage. 
Of course I have here only given an outline of the facts as they oc- 
curred; and having no desire to injure or question the honesty of 
others, I will endeavour to forget all the curious details of the affair 
since come to my knowledge, save that if I became the possessor of a 
beautiful Sevres déjeuner, I did so by fair means and payment, and at 
considerable personal discomfort. 

There is now very little to be done by the bric-d-brac hunter in 
Madrid ; and yet there surely must be some magnificent specimens 
of Bueno Retiro and other specimens of Spanish china scattered about 
the principal towns and cities of Spain in private houses, though it 
has never yet been my good fortune to meet with any. Of historical 
swords, the finest collection in the world may be seen in the Armoria 
at Madrid, many of them having mottoes similar to the one I have 
quoted in a previous page, indicative of the fine old cavalier spirit 
which once existed in Spain, and which I am not prepared to say does 
not still exist. 






















DIANA GAY 
A Robel 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC. ETC, 





Book the First. 
Cuapter V. Gay Court. 


On the Calthorpe-road there was a handsome red-brick archway, well 
covered with ivy, with a good sweep in front, and a semicircular 
wall, with pillars and chains. To the traveller passing by, and 
thinking of his dull inn and coffee-room at Calthorpe, the next town, 
the glimpse through the great gate of the fair open meadows, the 
noble trees scattered about, and the patch of the mansion itself afar off, 
nestling in a warm clump, and, like a Spanish beauty, lifting the cor- 
ner of her veil to show a little of her face, such glimpse gives the best 
sensation of luxury and enjoyable pleasure—beyond even the solemn 
grandeurs of a palace. Everyone passing Gay Court had this thought 
in his mind: “ What a fine place it was!” and the flyman always said, 
“It well might be, for there was lots o’ money to back it; and all this 
here a both sides of the road, as far as yer could see, was his’n.” And, 
further, that it all went, “every shilling on it, to young Miss Dinah” at 
the old man’s death. Is it one of the mysterious hints repeated over 
the world in many shapes, that man should look to a future state, that 
the vulgar should have this profound interest in the reversioner rather 
than in the person in possession ? 

On the two piers of the gateway rose two large carved larks, with 
the inscription underneath, “' Tousours Gal,” the family motto, Any- 


-one asking at the gate was allowed, almost invited, to go up and see 


the place. Indeed it was open in the summer for two days in the week 
to picnic parties; and Mr. Gay had built a little pavilion close to the 
lake for their special use and advantage, where they dined, and could 
afterwards have their dance. 
It was not an old place, or indeed a “place” proper. Mr. Gay had 
found it a good square-built brick house; and having met the well- 
known adapting architect Jenkinson, who knew what could be “ made” 
of a house without pulling down, and whose devotion to a peculiar 
style had procured him the name of “ Middle-aged Jenkinson,” he had 
secured this gentleman’s services ; who had put out a gable or two, 
“run up” a campanile, and laid out a terrace. These small additions had 
“‘ warmed up” the place a good deal, and did not interfere with the old 
air of comfort. Mr. Gay, though a pure country squire, had nothing to 
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do with the old notion of the “ country squire,” but went with the times, 
and enjoyed everything of the present day. He was fond of travelling, 
spoke languages, read German a good deal, and enjoyed “life ;” that is, 
even the ordinary blessings of living—a fine day, a pretty view, a good 
walk, the mere sense of drawing-in the fresh air vigorously—filling his 
broad chest, and saying, “I never have a day’s sickness,”—blessings not 
known or considered until the demi-jour of old age has set in, and the 
night is drawing on fast. Some day we may learn the art of dis- 
counting the cheap pleasures of life, now thought of poorly because so 
universal. 

Four miles off was Calthorpe, the usual country town, into which 
drove the ladies from the country seats round, to buy «at M‘Williams 
and Co.’s, General Drapery House, “ “rom London.” (It was common to 
stand by M‘Williams and Co. and say we got things as good from him 
as from a West-end shop.) At directly the opposite quarter, and about 
six miles off, was the great town, the metropolis of the district, Iron- 
ston, or Irnston as it was called, a huge manufacturing centre, which 
seemed to live, and thrive too, in a great yellow mist of its own ; where, 
as we went flying through it for a mile or so on a line of heavy arches 
over its streets, we saw tiers of dull red houses, and great red monster 
buildings, with a gap open, as it were, where were seen flames, and from 
whence came the ring and ding-dong of metal ; marked out too with 
chimneys, thick as posts, pouring out fumes of black smoke with vigour 
and earnestness. Looking down below into the street, we saw heavy 
wains with four and six horses, sauntering, as it were, along with an 
easy pull, and on every wain a great boiler, or a huge girder, all over 
rivets, as with metal buttons. Here was a grand town-hall, stately 
and huge, and even magnificent, but gaunt and stiff and inelegant, like 
the iron-workers themselves. Here a great organ thundered; here, 
when the festival came on, iron-throated, stiff-chested men gathered by 
the hundred and roared “Israel in Egypt,” from throats like ophicleides. 
And here, in red-brick barracks at the edge of the town, were now quar- 
tered the 1st (Du Barry’s) Hussars. Everyone drove into Calthorpe at 
halfan hour’s notice, but to drive into Ironston was made a more serious 
business. It was arranged the day before: there was due dressing, and 
a regular expedition planned. 

There was a set of houses, all at pretty nearly the same distance 
from Calthorpe: Gay Court, as we have just seen; Bowman House, “the 
seat of Mr. and Lady Margaret Bowman ;” and the Crowders, owners of a 
place called the Priory, which had belonged to a ruined squire, in whose 
family it had been since the old Priory days,—the Crowders were in 
the “iron” line, and some of the great boilers seen from the railway 
bridge lying helpless on the wagons were travelling from their great 
yards. There was Dr. Windle’s, the rector’s, house ; Mrs. Bligh’s neat 
road-side villa; and Burton, Mr. Lugard’s, M.P., a gentlemanly place, 
quiet, well cut, and well kept—like his own clothes. These families 
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were grouped together. How they “saw each other,” how wealth pre- 
vailed ia the case of Gay Court, political position at Burton, and how 
often we could meet the livery servant going up the avenue at Bowman 
House with the note, in which the “ Honour of Mr. and Lady Margaret 
Bowman’s company at dinner” was entreated, we may well imagine. 
Such a bit of quality will keep a whole district sweet and wholesome, 
and goes from house to house like the old Irish sacred bell, which was 
sent for all through the parish and sworn upon, for a small fee, in the 
case of conflicting testimony. Such is the homage rank must pay to 
society, and every family in the kingdom hath a right to have its joss, 
or splendidly gilt image, which it can bow before and—have to dinner. 

Thus much for a little disposition of the characters, and the clear- 
ing of the ground, as it were. School-boy days are over; and some 
years have passed since Doctor Wheeler had his exhibition-day at 
Prospect House. The lodge-gates of Gay Court are wide open this fine 
February morning, and the fourth carriage of a series has swept in 
with that centrifugal turn which is so agreeable to a driver, and which, 
perhaps, is not unwelcome to the horses. The soft rumbling up the 
smooth avenue comes gratefully after the rough road ; and they pull up 
with a clatter and scattering of gravel under the light glass-and-iron 
porch which Middle-aged Jenkinson has thrown out from the door. 
Mr. Lugard was the last to arrive on this occasion, riding over from 
Burton on a fine horse, with a smart, correct, and gentlemanly groom 
behind. } 

There must be some little festival at the Court that morning. For 
the men were standing about and waiting, with many a speech of appro- 
bation—‘‘ Well, and he deserves it, sure enough. Where'd there be 
a fox only for him?” This was the view of a certain interest. ‘ And 
a large-minded, liberal-’arted man,—none of your sixpenny gents as 
will take a hard-working man’s suvvises gratuitous!” — which stood 
for. popularity in the dining-room. We go up with Mr. Lugard, 
who is dressed as though he were going to a London flower-show, in 
an elegant frock-coat, pale trousers, and a scarlet geranium in his 
button-hole. As he followed the servant up very fast, for he was a 
little late, he settled his hair, put on a delicate-tinted glove, and 
looked surprisingly young indeed. 

The large drawing-room was quite full. There was a buzz of voices; 
but above them all was heard the hearty laugh of Mr. Gay. There 
were ladies and gentlemen present; and beside her father, her hand 
on his arm, looking up into his face and laughing as he laughed, 
was Miss Diana Gay, now grown taller, but a little “filled out,” as 
one of the squires would say, and in face more refined and brilliant 
than ever. She was all excited. The prettily-shaped mouth was yet 
more marked ; the skin paler and firmer. And there were the little 
side accroche-ceurs, and the trinkets in which she delighted clinking 
about her neck and wrists. She had on a white “Garibaldi,” with a 
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tiny frill that stood up about her neck. Every moment that she turned 
her face to look at someone or to listen, a bright flush seemed to pass 
across it. She gave a start and a clap of her-hands as she saw Mr. 
Lugard enter. 

“* Here he is at last!” she said. 

Leaning solemnly against the wall was a large flat object covered 
up in baize. The squires were looking at it with a sort of veneration. 
It seemed like a picture. 

Mr. Lugard, conferring with two or three gentlemen and taking 
some papers from them, said, “I think so—quite right.” And then, 
smoothing his hair and stretching his arm so as to have his shirt- 
sleeve comfortable, he advanced in the middle, and everybody fell 
away for him. He began, in a clear voice, “ Mr. Gay,—Sir, I have been 
deputed by a number of gentlemen and—what is far more important— 
ladies of this district—ladies and gentlemen who have known you long, 
sir, and esteem you more the longer they know you—to present to 
Miss Diana Gay, the charming young lady beside you, whom we all 
admire, a portrait of her father in—er—hunting costume. We all 
know what this district was before, sir, you took up the hounds, and 
we know what it is now.” 

And repeated “ Hear, hears,” low and growling, like dogs, indorsed 
this sentiment. 

Mr. Lugard went on to dwell on Mr. Gay’s virtues, the charm of 
his manner (it had been agreed among the donors that no one could 
do a thing of this sort so happily as Lugard), and, he might add, his 
hospitality and friendliness. And there was a certain appropriateness, 
he said, in making such a present to Miss Diana Gay. The Calthorpe 
Hunt knew pretty well where her place was, whether at the death or at 
the find. And, in conclusion, Mr. Lugard, going over to the picture, 
drew the green baize aside, and presented it formally to Diana. 

She looked down; looked up at her father; then, with great embar- 
rassment, felt her earring. In a low voice she said, “I do thank you all 
very much for this beautiful picture of my dear father, which I shall 
promise to like nearly as much as I do himself. And I can answer for 
him he will always keep up the old Calthorpe Hunt as well as he does 
now. Thank you, indeed.” 

This little speech was greeted with immense applause. Then 
everyone crowded round to look at what they had given. There, in 
a rich broad gold frame, stood John Gay, Esq., of Gay Court, as his 
name would be read in the next Academy Exhibition, to which it would 
be sent. There he stood, in a hot scarlet coat and very yellow buck- 
skins, with his heavy whip held across his thighs; there he stood, 
looking fixedly and stonily out—certainly as John Gay of Gay Court, 
& man most mercurial and changeable of face and motion, never looked. 
There were three of his black-and-white hounds—painted in very 
“hard,” with their tails like so many stiff notes of admiration—clus- 
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tered about his boots. In the distance, a faint little glimpse of Gay 
Court. 

Saltmarshe had received five hundred guineas. <A “clever fellow” 
—a kind of “ hunting” artist, who was a half-gentleman and asked to 
country houses. He kept a sort of “screw” himself, rode to hounds, 
as, he said, “to pick up bits of character, you know;” which he did, 
in a certain sense, as he contrived to pick up an order now and then 
to paint a hunter or a hunter’s horse. 

Hunting-men would have but a poor opinion of your artist fellow; 
but when he had done “Nero” and “Peppercorn,” and a few more 
equine portraits, “ you’d see the very hairs in his mane,” the delighted 
admirers would cry. 

“* My god!” cries another, with his glass close to the picture; “and 
the very letters on the button! Never saw anything like it. And the 
coat !” 

Saltmarshe, the “hunting” artist, would have been delighted had he 
heard all these compliments. And yet, after all, these hunting-pictures 
are a little awful, and but a gaunt nightmare-shape of memorial. 

Mr. Gay then said a few hearty words. He thanked them from his 
heart ; he did indeed. His face and figure, he was afraid, was not worth 
all that fine colour. But they would have it, and his daughter there 
was content. And he would say he believed it was the most acceptable 
present she ever got. (And Miss Diana’s eyes, fixed on his face, began 
to glisten, and her classic mouth spread into a smile of delighted affec- 
tion.) As for what he had done for their hunting, it was all purely 
selfish. It was a fine manly English sport; and he should be ashamed 
to be a fellow—and he believed there were such—who woulda’t en- 
courage it. (Everyone knew that this allusion pointed to an odious 
Mr. M‘Gregor, against whom insinuations went about of foul and dark 
crimes in relation to foxes.) The man that would harm a fox, Mr. 
Gay went on warmly, he would be on his guard against. He would not 
trust him; and he would end badly. Some poet said something about 
no one’s laying his hand on a woman save in the way of kindness. 
And so he said about the foxes, who should always, as long as he drew 
breath, have a home and hospitality at Gay Court, and not be disturbed 
save by fair, honourable, open, manly hunting. 

This speech was received with tremendous approbation. And pre- 
sently all were invited downstairs to what, to the local reporter, poor 
soul, was “a sumptuous repast,” but which was indeed only the common 
shape of entertainment at Gay Court when guests were present. 

Lady Margaret, large and rustling, and her satin mantle and laces 
gathered about her, “beat down” the stairs with Mr.Gay. She was, of 
course, the woman of honour; and at every dinner in the district, at 
the solemn moment of announcement, the host had to present a 
crooked arm to her ladyship, who, as of course, rustled away and led 
the procession. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
* D’ORSAY.” 


Down in the large dining-room she looked round. “ Where’s that 
dear girl? She must really come next me, I have so much to say to 
her. Pretty bright thing she is, she is so happy to-day !” 

“ Ah, so she does!” said the delighted papa.—“ Ducky, won’t you 
come here next Lady Margaret ?” 

Miss Diana was in charge of Mr. Lugard, the important person of 
the day, and was sitting down at the other end of the table when she 
heard her father’s voice. ‘ Yes, yes, Widge”—a name she had for 
him—* I’m coming.—Now, Mr. Lugard, you must come; I couldn’t 
stay for the world.” And, much to that gentleman’s annoyance, they 
had to change their places. 

The table was very crowded. It was a long, large, spacious, sombre 
room, with a crimson-and-gold paper, and many family pictures hung 
round. There were a great many guests—all the hunt and the neigh- 
bours, except, indeed, the abhorred M‘Gregor, against whom the un- 
natural crime was whispered about, and who was, of course, not fit 
company for gentlemen. There was a large red-faced gentleman, very 
stout, coarse in his voice, whom we have not seen before, which was 
Mr. Crowder, from the Priory, who was so wonderful in the “iron” 
way, and who had a vulgar wife and a large daughter, and who went 
about in the mornings in a broad-tailed dress-coat. But he was good 
in the field, rode on a great strong brown horse with enormous quarters 
and a white star on the forehead, who carried him over, and through, 
all. This redeemed the wife, broad-tailed coat, vulgarity—every- 
thing. He was an “arrant snob” until he was seen one day on the great 
horse. Mysterious hunting, that levels all distinctions, or rather that 
raises the lowest to the highest! The remarkable hunting-man, no 
matter what his degree, wins respect and homage; his words are wis- 
dom; and, though but a chandler, his lordship is proud to have his 
opinion. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Gay, looking down the table, “I don’t see Mrs. 
Bligh ; I want to talk to her. Di pet, can you find her out ?” 

Not every one had yet been seated. In a moment Miss Diana had 
flown away, and returned with the lady. 

“Come here, Mrs. Bligh,” said the host; “sit yourself down next 
me, on this great day for Gay Court. I declare I feel quite proud when 
I think of myself leaning against the wall upstairs in my gold frame.” 

The lady whom we know to be Robert Bligh’s mother was a woman 
with a very remarkable face, with dark hair turning iron-gray, eyes not 
brilliant, but deep-set and burning with a slow and steady light. All 
her features were firm, well cut, and almost manly, yet were fine- 
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looking, and had been handsome. She was dressed quietly and even 
richly, but in a sort of half-mourning; at least with velvet set off with 
mauve. She spoke with a firm clear voice. 

“So Robert is coming down to you,” said Mr. Gay; “I am very 
glad of it. I told him long ago this overworking won’t do; and a man 
gets nothing by it, for in the end he has te give in. It is like drawing 
bills: you get the money down, but have to take it up later with heavy 
interest, commission, and what not.” 

“T tell him so, too,” said she; “but he is ambitious. I am afraid 
I am a little responsible, for I encouraged him at the moment; for a 
day’s success in youth is worth a year’s in after-life.” 

“ You’re right there, Mrs. Bligh; youth is the time. To hear a 
young fellow talking of poverty! Why, youth is money, beauty, health, 
—everything! Listen to that, Doatsey.” 

That-young lady gave a laugh. “I should like to be always young ; 
at least, not older than papa.” Then she coloured, for she thought of 
Mrs. Bligh, who was smiling at her. ‘“ Or, I mean, Mrs. Bligh, too.” 

Mr. Gay threw himself back and laughed very loudly. ‘See how 
Di gets herself out of a scrape!” 

Mrs. Bligh went on: “I knew all this, and what he could do with 
his great abilities, and am afraid I pressed him too much; but I did 
it all for the best. I want to see him a very great man.” | 

The slow fires in her eyes brightened up as she spoke this. She 
spoke so fervently, Diana looked over at her with interest. The young 
girl had the greatest reverence for “ mind” and talent. 

“He is getting on wonderfully, Mrs. Bligh, is he not?” she asked. 
“Do you recollect the day at the school? We all thought him so 
stupid up to that. When Mr. Lu “ 

Miss Diana’s mouth took the shape of an O from a feeling of fright, 
having forgotten Mr. Lugard, his father, who was listening. 

“IT never meant it,” said Diana earnestly, and even solemnly; “I 
am only joking.” 

“IT know what you mean, Miss Diana; and it’s not fair of you to 
your old friend Dick. It was a mere accident; he had got the spelling 
or Latin-grammar prize ever so often before.—Your son, Mrs. Bligh, 
who is a very sharp fellow, cleverly threw him off his guard, and I don’t 
blame him.—All’s fair, Miss Diana, in love, war, or examinations.” 

‘“‘ Nothing of the kind,” said Mrs. Bligh firmly. “Every year, as 
Dr. Wheeler told me, he worked up nearer and nearer, and that year 
he succeeded ; he was the best man in the school.” 

“He'll make a figure, I know,” said Mr. Gay. “I had Buller, the 
Q.C., to dinner when he came down on his circuit ; and he says, for the 
time he has been at it, he is the most wonderful junior he knows. 
Mind, he comes over here as soon as he arrives. We shall all be glad 
tosee him. Lord Bellman is coming, and bringing his horses; and my 
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little lady here wants to fill her house and have some fun.—And, Lu- 
gard,—I’ll write to Dick; he is engaged already.” 

**O, Dick knows,” said Mr. Lugard, with one of his sweet smiles. 
“ He wouldn’t miss it. Though, indeed, how he manages to dispose of 
all the invitations they shower on him! He has a wonderful tact for 
getting on. I never told you—did I?—how he got on General Bate- 
man’s staff.” 

**T suppose the general put him on it—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Yes; but what made the general put him on it? Why, Dick 
himself, simply by having tact and being a gentleman. He was walk- 
ing with Harrington through the town, and he saw a shabbily-dressed 
woman, with a cur-dog biting at her dress. She seemed frightened ; 
and Harrington, whose father, by the way, is a leather man, laughed 
heartily, and was passing on when she appealed to him. But Dick 
recollected a bit of advice I gave him, always to be gentlemanly to 
every woman—it might be a rich old woman, who would leave him 
a fortune ; no one could tell—and Dick went up, beat the dog away, 
took off his hat, and was greatly laughed at by the leather fellow. But 
who do you suppose this was? No other than Mrs. Bateman, the 
general’s wife, come to look out for a house. And within a month 
Dick, who knows how to build for himself if you give him any sort of 
a foundation, was on the general’s staff. I assure you,” added Mr. 
Lugard, raising his voice, “a little of that tact and readiness is worth 
all the drudgery and learning in the world; because, you see, it does 
more in a minute than the other would do in years.” 

This view certainly did impress the company, and Diana looked 
round at Mr. Lugard with a little mysterious air of awe habitual to 
her when she heard anything very wise. Who does not admire an 
instance of the exquisite science of “‘ getting on in the world,” or rather 
the charm of “manner” which acts so magically and yet so cheaply— 
and the want of which is so fatal ? 

Mr. Lugard, who always talked in a sweet and luscious way, which 
gives quite a young air, told them more about his son. 

“ He’s uncommonly extravagant though,” he said. “For a mere 
lad as he is, it’s outrageous.” (He always impressed on his hearers this 
fact of “being a mere lad ;” and certainly people meeting them in the 
street had taken them for elder and younger brothers.) “ But I can’t 
complain, for he has paid his way hitherto. He has a horse this 
moment, which we’ll see him turn out on some morning, worth three 
hundred, and for which he paid forty. There again, you see, judgment 
is worth money.” 

- Lady Margaret had been busy all this while with her lunch—for 
she had an admirable appetite, and liked her “glass of wine,” as she 
said; a mere euphuism, which it would be discourteous to test by 
cross-examination—and had been very busy with soup, chicken, tongue, 
salad, and other good things. As has been said, she was inclined to 
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a full habit of person, which seemed clamorous for nourishment. At 
the first lull she turned to Diana and took possession of that young 
lady, absorbing her with speech, lips, hands, and rustling shawl, as 
though she had been a tender bit of the breast of a chicken. 

“ And now tell me about yourself,” said Lady Margaret in a quite 
confidential way that was her characteristic. “ What day will you 
come over and stay? I heard your father talk of Lord Bellman. We 
know them, my dear child, as well as you do me. Met them at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, both of us at Dremel’s— poor Bowman screaming with 
his liver—and that nice youth that was with him. Poor Lady Bellman! 
she used to walk with me and tell me her troubles ; for he wasn’t the 
best of—you know. I must tell your father to bring them over to 
see us.” 

“O yes,” said Diana, listening gravely to this stream of talk. “I'll 
tell papa, and I am sure he will be delighted.” 

“You must come, my dear,” went on Lady Margaret, affecting not 
to see her glass being filled again with champagne, and then starting 
with horror; “and stay a long, long time. I want you to know our 
Canning, who will be with us. He has promised to get some time 
from his duties. He is getting on so. I could show you letters from 
Lord Cumberley at the Foreign Office. Such letters! They can do 
nothing without him. Ah, my dear, I wish we had all such a head as 
our Canning. I assure you,” and Lady Margaret nodded her head 
significantly, “there’s many a girl in town would be glad to get 
him.” 

Our Diana, as mentioned, was always impressed by the influence 
of great intellectual gifts, and listened with that little air of awe and 
mystery which became her so much. 

“ And he is so clever,” she said. ‘ They say so.” 

“I don’t like repeating these things,” said her ladyship, looking 
round ; “ but I will show you letters when you come to Bowman House 
that will astonish you. Lord Cumberley came in the other day to the 
office, and said, ‘Who’s doing this? and they told him one of the 
ordinary people of the place. And he said at once, ‘Send down for 
Mr. Canning Bowman.’ My dear, wish we could all do as well as 
Canning. Only wait, and we shall see.” And Miss Diana was greatly 
impressed by the meaning of this rather trite remark, which, indeed, 
may be a prophecy of failure as well as of success; and by waiting we 
may see the one as well as the other. 

Now the company broke out into the great good-humour that early 
lunching always induces. But the conversation had taken a special 
and characteristic turn, and the air was filled with lumbering scraps 
and fragments of incidents. Could the sounds in that sombre dining- 
room have frozen up, as in the Munchausen legend, and thawed again 
in a new generation, such sounds as “off-hock,” “ pounded,” “got a 
cropper,” “hard over the fence,” “finished at the covert,” and such 
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phrases, would have been floating about. Then some went away, 
others went out to the garden, and a few amateurs were told by Mr. 
Gay that by and by, when he had “settled the ladies,” he would 
show them the horses; and no connoisseurs relish the pictures, books, 
gardens, &c. with the zest with which the horse gentlemen do a visit 
to that “choice and rare gallery,” the stable. 

Mr. Gay, going up to the drawing-room, found the ladies there, 
looking at his picture again. 

“There I am again,” he said. “Between ourselves, I shall begin 
to hate myself. I look so stiff and fiery. Surely I never stood that 
way, simpering, with my leg bent, and those poor wooden dogs staring 
at me. If I was on the ground, I was always calling to someone, or 
patting their heads, or looking out over the hills. But I suppose 
Saltmarshe knows his trade best. Between ourselves, I think he ain’t 
much on a horse’s back, whatever he is off it ; though he talks plenty 
about setting his beast at this jump and that jump.—Eh, ducksy,” 
he added, putting his arm about Miss Diana, who had come up, “ do 
you remember when you pulled up Saltmarshe? He said he’d been 
out with the Linkwater hounds the last week; and he and old Mon- 
boddo, and two other fellows, had stuck on to the end; and he was 
dead-beat, and all that. And what did you say to him, Di, in your 
own quiet sly way,—come ?” 

“T told him, pa,” said Diana, laughing, but with her eyes on the 
ground, “that he must have been out hunting by himself; for the 
last hunt of the season was in Bell’s Life a fortnight before. And he 
got so red, that I think he’d have chopped me in two. But,” she 
said, becoming grave, “I must go and speak to the rector’s wife and 
her daughters.” 

“There’s a knowing young lady,” said her father, looking after her 
with great pride. ‘She'll get on. I declare it was as good as a play, 
the way she plagued the fellow. And I wasn’t a bit sorry. You 
know he was by way of being fine and at the nobility’s parties—Lady 
Jane and this, and ‘ Tumbletowers said to me’—that is, the Earl of 
Tumbletowers, you know. And I do believe he was trying the 
romautic with my little girl, coming down in his velvet jacket and 
a Raphael sort of look on. But she was up to him; and I must say it 
was rich to listen to her. The first time he came down in these togs, 
she was looking at him very steadily, and he was languishing, when 
she says gravely, ‘I declare, Mr. Saltmarshe, you're so like Lady Mar- 
garet’s fine postillion” Very rude, and all that, but wncommon good, 
you know. But when he found her one day putting a pair of mous- 
taches in my picture, it was going too far, and he threatened to leave 
the house. Between ourselves, I had to blow her up. 0, he’s a hum- 
bug; but the hunting-fellows here would have him. There’s a very 
different style at the end of the room. You know this one, of course, 
Lady Margaret. That poor fellow George!” 

VOL. IV. I 
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This was a picture of a fair-haired young man, in old-fashioned 
regimentals, with a high choking collar. 

‘So it is; he was in the army. Yes.” 

And having supplied this information, which was indeed surplusage, 
she gazed steadily at it. 

“T always feel as if I was in his shoes, where I had no right to be,” 
said Mr. Gay with great feeling; “and only for my little woman there, 
I would as soon be where I was. He was foolish, but a good fellow. 
He was spoiled by being an elder son. They gave him his own way 
in everything ; and when he was over twenty, he of course wanted to 
have it in an important matter, and they wouldn’t give it to him, so 
he took it himself.” 

He was looking steadily at the picture of the young officer. Lady 
Margaret listened with deep reverence. 

“QO, indeed ; yes. I remember it well. As fine a young man as 
Iever saw. And his taking out Lord Polehampton’s daughter at the 
county ball, and everyone saying what a pair they were. Melancholy 
business his throwing himself away on such a marriage.” 

“Poor lad!” said Mr. Gay, now in a reverie: “I stayed at Bou- 
Jogne as we came through, to see that they took care of his grave.” 

The group was but of three—Lady Margaret, Mrs. Bligh, and 
Mr. Gay. All were looking at the picture—Lady Margaret with a sort 
of tearful air, and Mr. Gay with deep affection. But the sun, as it 
poured in through the window and lit up the mellowed crimson of the 
young officer’s coat, passed across Mrs. Bligh’s cold face. In that face 
was neither sympathy nor affection, but a smile almost of exultation, 
it seemed, at least satisfaction. Mr. Gay, turning away his eyes slowly 
from the picture, saw it, and started. 

“ Ah, to be sure!” he said quickly; “ you knew the whole story. 
My poor wife told you everything.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bligh, “I knew it all; I daresay more than you 
did, Mr. Gay. But it had best be all forgotten.” 

“To be sure,” he said. “ Look over there, now,” he added sud- 
denly, “the little heiress! How she walks with dignity, as if she was 
married twenty years. I don’t know how she picked up that air. She’s 
shy, though she can fool and tomboy it with the youngest. But she’d 
walk into a room full of company like a little queen, and go up to 
the lady of the house with her train sweeping behind her. But I’ve 
forgotten the squires all out. Those gentry know how to swear. 
‘Come along. No? Well, where is her highness? Bring Mrs. Windle, 
-dear,—she must come,—and show her our nags.” 

The party went round to the stables, which were architectural. 
Even here the spirit of “ Middle-aged Jenkinson” had ruled, and that 
splendidly, showing that the noble animals who occupied them were 
in a county where they were held in the highest honour, and lodged 
and boarded quite luxuriously. Their houses—*“ boxes”—were warmed 
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in the winter and ventilated in the summer; they had a whole train 
of upper and lower servants to wait on them, and lived a sort of 
Turkish existence after their day’s professional exertion, taking their 
baths, and being shampooed and elegantly coifféed by trained hair- 
dressers. There were five hunters in the stables, besides hacks, and 
nags, and many carriage-horses. These ladies and gentlemen were 
disturbed at their dinner without apology, and led out just as they 
were, in their stylish red-bordered dressing-gowns, to be gazed at and 
admired. They were not at all pettish or ill-tempered, as other noble 
persons might have been at being so disturbed, nay, were not even put 
out when the servants swept the dressing-gowns off their backs, and 
left them Eve-like, and not in the least ashamed. 

“ Walk the Don, John,” Miss Diana cried in excitement, for she 
was directing the whole operations. “Isn’t he a noble fellow? That’s 
papa’s own horse, and no one else can ride him—and—I wish he 
didn’t.” 

“ But he stands for a great deal of money, popsey,” said her father ; 
“T am ashamed to tell all he cost me. He’s not wicked.” 

Admiring hands were being passed down over the flanks and quar- 
ters of the animal, with the skilful touch of which horse admirers 
have the knack, so that, though the Don lunged out with his hind 
feet, there was no danger to the connoisseurs, who kept out of his way 
adroitly. Heads were put back and on one side, as the great tall 
creature ambled slowly by, and arched his great neck, and seemed to 
expostulate with his groom—“ What is the use of holding me down so 
tight ?” and then continued his progress in a sort of stately and spring- 
ing prance. 

“ There’s a fellow to take one over the stiff Garrow country—when 
he’s in good-humour, of course, for he has a trick or two.” 

Horse connoisseurs find great delight in what seems fault-find- 
ing, but is indeed only a kindly wishing that certain fancies of 
their own were present: “ Runs off ever so little too fine here ;” “ might 
be a trifle closer.” But these were but faint objections. There was 
one just man, of stern authority, and whom everyone, and Mr. Gay 
especially, was anxious to hear,—a low, black-whiskered, thick-set little 
man, who carried the stick of a hunting-whip in a side-pocket, and 
whose rigid adherence to the ground seemed to figure his moral 
adherence to his hunting creed. Everyone knew Pratt, the county- 
town solicitor, who had a good business, which he mysteriously con- 
trived to combine with the real profession to which he was articled, 
namely “horses.” We all knew those inimitably racy pictures of hunt- 
ing-days, which came out but too rarely, in the Calthorpe Mercury, 
and were signed “ Buckskin,” and headed, perhaps, “A Clipping Day 
with the Calthorpe Hounds,” in which we saw “ Reynard,” and had 
“ Yoicks, hark for’ard!” and all the dramatic incidents. It was uni- 
versally agreed in the hunt that Pratt could earn’a sum, fixed at about 
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two thousand a year, up in London, by writing these vigorous hunting- 
letters ; which, if founded in truth, seemed like fatuity on his part, as 
he was certainly giving them gratis to the Calthorpe Mercury. 

This gentleman would not say much, though often appealed to, 
and even eagerly, by Mr. Gay. “Ay, ay! a fair ’orse. I know him 
well,” was his highest praise. But later he was heard to say to a friend 
in an undertone, “ A little too much sealin’-wax in the foreleg;” which 
seemed to hint at a slightness or brittleness in the limb of the Don; 
a speech that was overheard by Mr. Gay, whose eye often afterwards 
settled ruefully, and with misgiving, on the part alluded to. 

Other horses were then led out; and then Diana ran over to the 
head groom. “Now then,” said she, “forward with D’Orsay.” And 
in a moment a fine delicately-made satin-coated bay came out, running 
daintily with his refined limbs, like an elegantly-made dandy as he 
was. This was D’Orsay—Miss Diana’s own horse. She ran up to 
him. She had on a tiny hat, all over flowers, called to him, patted 
him, and laid her cheek against his soft coat. The fine creature knew 
her, and turned his head round to look at her with the strange glance 
which horses give. The two faces—his great and gaunt and solemn, 
hers small and delicate and langhing—were a contrast. 

“He is the king of them all, Mr. Pratt,” she cried. “He can 
do anything. He is my pet, my king of dandies, Mr. Pratt.” That 
gentleman nodded in reply, and sucked the bone-top of his stick. 
“He'd put your fine horse, John Bull, Mr. Pratt,” said she, still 
speaking from the neck of the favourite, “ to all his paces.” 

Mr. Pratt became enthusiastic in a moment, and walked forward. 

“He won’t last, you see, Miss Gay,” he said mysteriously. “ He'll 
give here,” he added, laying his hand on his own calf. “ And he a’n’t 
tight enough to lift himself high and together over things. No, no, 
Miss Gay.” 

“ But you’ve not seen him out, Mr. Pratt,” Diana said less daring. 
“T tell you you are jealous—I know you are—after that dreadful 
John Bull, which you think nothing can match.” 

** See here, Miss Gay,” said Mr. Pratt, again growing excited (there 
were two things only his friends said had that effect—a horse and a 
glass of something)—“ see here, Miss Gay. There a’n’t such a ’orse 
in England. No; nor in the northern nor in the southern counties 
all put together. And as for D’Orsay there, he can’t put himself to- 
gether so as to get over clean.” 

Diana’s eyes brightened. “Get the bar, then! Get the bar! Bring 
out my saddle !—D’Orsay darling, they’re slandering you.” 

The grooms in a moment were fitting D’Orsay with his saddle of 
servitude, and elegant fetters were bound about his noble head. 

“Diana dear,” her father said gravely, yet amused, “ what are 
you about ?” 

“You'll see,” she said, putting her face close to his. “Poor dear 
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D’Orsay has a fine opportunity now, and I want to show him off— 
the handsome creature. Do let me. I'll get my habit.” 

She had tripped away in a second. D’Orsay lifted his head and 
looked after her fearfully and doubtfully. Had he been “ tricked” ?— 
if so, perhaps he was making up his mind to plunge and kick off 
the first fellow that should dare profane his noble back. 

They moved on to the lawn. Mr. Pratt, examining D’Orsay more 
critically, travelling up his handsome legs with his eye, and then 
crossing the chest to his quarters, was now quite convinced he never 
could put himself together. But here was Miss Diana in a new cos- 
tume, which, as she is the heroine of this little piece, and whom as 
such we should naturally like to set in as many engaging lights as 
possible, may be described in this place. She had put on a little gray- 
felt hat with a green feather, and her habit fitting her like a French 
glove. Then we could see what a tiny yet graceful figure hers was. 
From the excitement a tinge of colour had come into her cheeks. 
D’Orsay, relieved in his mind, welcomed her by steadily pawing a hole 
in the grass. 

“Papa is to put me up,” she cried; “no one else!” And her father 
performed that office. 

* You are a funny child,” he said. 

Funny she might be; but the combination of the two figures—hers 
and D’Orsay’s, both so refined and “ well-bred”—was delightful. She 
was now at home; just as a pretty yacht is at home when the sails 
fill and she begins to move; and here was D’Orsay ambling softly 
over the grass, just to get himself into comfortable warmth. Her 
soft voice called out as she went by, “ Put up the bar as high as 
Mr. Pratt wants.” And that gentleman, calmly eager for the investi- 
gation of truth, pointed critically with his hunting-stick to a particular 
height, and said that would try him fairly. Round swept D’Orsay 
and his light mistress, swaying in as they did so. One touch ofa 
little whip, both were bounding along, and D’Orsay was over in a 
second, landing lightly and airily. Yet the critical audience saw at 
that select trial that there was justice in what Mr. Pratt had said, 
and that D’Orsay had the tendency common to other beaux and dan- 
dies—“not to put himself together” when he made an exertion. Mr. 
Pratt, however, graciously allowed the horse had done fairly. 

“But I tell you what, Miss Diana,” added he with an unusual 
energy, and digging in the ground with his hunting-handle, “he’s 
got a wild touch in his eye. You wouldn’t hold him in, if he took 
it into his head to bolt one fine morning. Your wrist a’n’t strong 
enough. I couldn’t hold him. And see here, Miss Diana. If this 
’orse should be wanting his head one fine morning—see here,” and 
he pointed without much illustrative meaning to a hole in the grass, 
recently made with his whip, “you’d have to give it to him.” 

Miss Diana looked a little alarmed at this prophecy, then suddenly 
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recollected herself, and patting his satin neck, said, ‘Well, and I should 
give him his dear old head if he wanted it. And why shouldn’t I?” 

“Well then, Miss Diana,” continued Mr. Pratt, gathering fervour 
in his vaticination, “if ever that ’ere ’orse should once get his head—” 

“Stop, Mr. Pratt—stop him saying these dreadful things!” said 
Diana. “I don’t care; D’Orsay is a nobleman, and has gentle blood, 
and is not to be compared to John Bull and such-like creatures.” 

And with a toss of her head Miss Diana walked away beside 
D’Orsay, with his bridle in her hand. 

Now the company had scattered a good deal and dropped away. 
The manufacturer’s family were among those looking on,—Mr. Crowder 
and his wife, and Miss Kitty Crowder, the tall young lady, who had 
been about the grounds and gardens with a young gentleman of good 
fortune. She was a fine girl—as mentioned, tall, strong, aggressive, 
and overpowering to timid natures. But one rude-spoken and elderly 
colonel, hearing this praise, put up his glass —“ Fine girl, d’ye say? 
Fine fifteen ‘stun,’ I say ;’ which coarse language was indeed an 
exaggeration of some private views about her. 

She came to the front pushing, and stooped forward. “What's all 
this? What’s going on? O, look, Mr. Wilson, they’re showing the 
horses. Well, I can tell you we don’t see this always. What I admire 
in Miss Diana is her perfect self-possession, and what would I give for 
such a gift? Now I could no more bring myself to get up on a horse: 
in that way and jump before people than I could fly.” 

As a matter of comparison, the “fine girl” would have appeared 
to infinitely greater advantage mounted on a spirited charger than 
in suspending the laws of nature and soaring through the air in the 
way she spoke of. But no one knew better than Kitty Crowder that 
the amount of public attention and admiration is constant and in- 
variable, and that where any favoured object attracts a greater portion, 
it is only drawn from the shares of others who suffer in proportion. As 
he or she ascends, so we go down. Miss Kitty, having many disadvan- 
tages to struggle against—the hated iron-foundry to begin with, the 
more plebeian airs of her parents, the dress-coat in the morning, &c.— 
had found that she could not afford to lose a point, and could only hold 
her own by being a sort of “ Garibaldian” in society. She always went 
as it were with her musket slung behind her, which she had cocked, and 


presented on a moment’s provecation.. Need it be said that she was a. 


true “‘officer’s girl,” ranging among the warriors, delighting in their 
company with an almost manly frankness, and admitting them to a 
charming freedom of speech? As the regiments came and stayed and went 
away again, with that economical fitfulness which characterises the mind 
of the British War-office, they bore away with them legends and stories 
of Miss Crowder; and over many a mess-table in the United Kingdom 
the name of “Kitty,Crowder” was,mentioned with affection—nay, rather 


too familiarly. So_do the warriors distinguish those whom they delight. 
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to honour. And yet the spectacle of a woman thus fighting her battle 
gallantly and single-handed, all up the hill, dragging after her such 
burdens as a vulgar father and mother, and battling on, it may be, 
a little unscrupulously, may challenge our admiration, and, in a sense, 
our respect. 

When Diana came back in great delight at having vindicated her 
friend, Miss Kitty received her with the delight and excess of warm 
and admiring wonder which is one of the happiest light-skirmishing 
weapons known to our young ladies. Diana had at first liked Miss 
Kitty, and was inclined to make her into a bosom friend, with all the 
effusion which gentle timid natures have for such grand she-captains. 
But as there was a certain honesty and candour about the other which 
could not take the trouble to conceal any little spite or jealousy, 
Diana soon came to regard her with an undefined feeling of suspicion 
and discomfort in her company ; symptoms by which the Garibaldian 
was not in the least disturbed, for she knew her own power and the 
other’s delicacy, and was secure of getting all advantages to be drawn 
from Gay Court, without the slightest risk of check or coolness on the 
side of her friend. Besides, Mr. Gay had joined in the cry of her being 
so “fine a girl,” and rather pitied the social condition of her father 
and mother, who he said were “good, coarse, worthy people,” whom he 
was determined to stand by and back up. 

Now she was standing over our little Diana, overwhelming her with 
voluble compliments. “I could not make out what was going on. It 
seemed to me and Mr. Wilson like people at a circus.—Didn’t it, Mr. 
Wilson ?—And such courage too, dear. To see your little figure on that 
great horse in the middle, and all those people standing round and 
looking on. I should have fainted.—Don’t you think so, Mr. Wilson ?” 

“Not at all,” said that gentleman, with the frankness which all Miss 
Kitty’s friends maintained towards her; “indeed you wouldn’t. I’ve 
seen you go through more than that.” 

The Garibaldian, to do her justice, had no hypocrisy, and had her- 
musket unslung in a moment. “You'll do the fainting for me,” she- 
said. “What was that story about Mr. Wilson and the sunk fence? 
Gates are a delightful invention, Mr. Wilson ?” 

That gentleman coloured. “No man in his senses would have taken 
it,” he said colouring, “ at least—” 

“Then Mr. Gay and half the hunt were out of theirs,” she said langh- 
ing, “for they got over.—Tell me, my dear, what’s all this about the 
lord who is coming—and the lord’s son? When are they coming—are 
they to stay long? What’s to be the divarshion, as the Irish say? 
Who are they at all ?—tell me about them, do, dear.” 

And now grown affectionate, Miss Kitty’s arm was round Diana’s: 
slight waist. This endearment for the time quite won Diana’s heart. 
She always felt for her sisters when she saw them suffering from strokes. 
such as Mr. Wilson had so unkindly given. 
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“He is an old friend of papa’s, and he has been obliged to live an 
immense deal abroad on account of his wife. She has got well at last, 
and papa has not seen him for years ; and as my birthday is coming on, 
why, he thought we should have a little fun here. And you know papa 
is so good to me, he will do whatever I ask or propose. And he says 
you’re to come and stay also.” 


Mr. Pratt’s tax-cart now came round. 

** Good-bye, Miss Gay,” he said, as he took the reins; ‘‘ but Dorsay’s 
no ’orse, I must tell you.” 

Mr. Gay was coming up. 

“What, taking away D’Orsay’s character? What's wrong with 
him? What d’ye mean, Pratt?” 

Diana tossed her head. 

‘* Mr. Pratt has been at this all day. He’s quite jealous of my 
poor horse, compared with his own enormous dreadful creature.” 

“What!” cried Mr.Gay. “Why, he’d beat his head off, over any 
country! Pratt, are you serious in such a criticism, and putting your 
Flemish dray-horse against my Diana’s Arabian?” 

Mr. Pratt swung himself up into his cart—what indeed seems to 
be part of the enjoyment of that vehicle—and drawing on what looked 
a pair of metal gloves, said slowly: 

“ There’s to be a drag-hunt at Badgerly next week. If you think 
all that, Mr. Gay, you can see then.” 

Diana laughed with delight. 

“ A drag-hunt!—charming! The very thing!” 

“ Then I tell you what, Master Pratt: if yon come on the back of 
your great animal, I’ll match him for a fifty on the back of D’Orsay, 
the stakes to be handed over to the owner of the horse—there, ducksey- 
cums!” and he looked at her with fondness. 

“Done, Mr. Gay!” said the other, taking out his book and pencil. 
“It’s down.” Then he took his “ribbons” and drove away. 

“ O, what fun—what fun!” said Diana. “A race, areal race! I 
sha’n’t sleep for thinking of it. Poor darling D’Orsay to be talked of 
in that way!” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Gay; “and I’ve heard the fellow goes about the 
country talking of me, saying I have no eye for a horse, and all that. 
I don’t believe he’s a judge himself at all. I wish I’d made it a hun- 


‘dred now.—Well, you'll come to us, Miss Crowder ?” 


“OQ, how kind, how nice!” said the Garibaldian, pressing her 
friend’s small waist in a rapture of gratitude. ‘I don’t know what to 
say to you. I shall be so glad to get away from our dungeon. No one 
ever comes near us. We have always to be running after them, and 
writing, and fixing days. Now I like people pouring in of them- 
selves, coming spontaneously—like here. Do ask the officers, dear ; 
lots of them. They'll be only too happy to come. I'll get you Major 
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Spring, and Captain Gilpin. They are all charming ; and Captain 
Gilpin so funny. I'll ask him to bring his dress, and do the knife- 
grinder.” 

Diana’s eyes began to sparkle. “O, how nice that will be! And 
what dress ?” 

“Of course the real rags. He saw it on a real’grinder in the street, 
and got him up to the barracks and gave him ten shillings for the 
whole. They weren’t worth sixpence; but, as Captain Gilpin says, they 
were worth pounds to Aim; as he couldn’t have got anything like them 
made for ten times the money. And he had them boiled down in a 
copper by the mess-man—only think! And it will make you die laugh- 
ing. But you must tell me beforehand, to secure him in time.” 

This splendid programme quite impressed Diana, who looked with 
some awe at her friend. Any little plan brought out suddenly in this 
fashion became bathed in golden clouds on the instant, and quite daz- 
zled her. 

“‘ What fan we shall have!” she said. 

“0, he comes to us again and again,” said the Garibaldian. “ You 
are sure young Chimeleigh is to be with you ?” 

“QO, certain! His father is to bring him. Why ?” 

“ Because, dear,” said the Garibaldian with an air of mock innocence, 
“J have marked him down as my property. I have a feeling that he is 
charming ; and that we should get on delightfully. But you wouldn’t 
help a poor girl, that has no advantages at home, and who, if she had 
such advantages as others have, would do as well, my dear. But your 
mamma and papa don’t know papa would marry me to one of his great 
girders or marine engine-boilers, and think me splendidly off. But no, 
you would not ; no girl ever helps a friend.” 

Was not this an artful challenge? It was touching our Diana in 
the most sympathising corner of her gentle heart; and at once another 
dazzling plan suggested itself—to make the splendid young Chimeleigh 
the captive of her dear friend Kitty’s charms—not of the Kitty beside 
her, but of the romantic, helpless girl, “ who had no advantages at 
home,” drawn so skilfully by Kitty herself. The arrangement was sealed 
on the spot by some fervent kisses. 

Now the party began to disperse. The agricultural faces of the 
squires” were rather flushed with the unaccustomed champagne so 
early. But it was time to go. Gigs and horses were coming round. 
The iron-master’s carriage—a gaudy, glittering, canary-coloured edifice 
on wheels, with servants in a very glowing crimson livery (Mr. Lugard 
had said to Diana it was like “a broken damson-tart”)—came heavily 
up. Mr. Crowder heaved himself in heavily, as though he were a Lord 
Mayor. Everyone had had a most delightful morning. 
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CuHapTer VII. 
MOTHER AND SON, 


On that high road along which indeed were disposed most of the 
residences of our characters, and at about a mile’s distance from Gay 
Court, was the little villa where Mrs. Bligh lived—a small unpre- 
tending house, bright as new cream, kept without a speck, close to the 
road, with its top-story peeping warily over the edge of a low wall, 
much as one of her “nice” maids did when the coach was heard pass- 
ing by. It had been an old house, altered, modernised, and beautified, 
much as our thrifty housewives will shape and decorate a dress of an 
old cut; but, like such remodelled garments, the little piecing and 
stretching here and there betrayed the old date. There were pretty 
greenhouses (which, when the sun shone, glistened like a fountain 
petrified), pretty little gardens, orchards, &c.—all on a small scale. 

There she lived all the year round by herself, not by any means a 
recluse, dressing handsomely and with taste, and always looking for- 
ward to the visits of her son, who came down some three or four times 
in the year. Clergyman, squire, and other neighbours said she was a 
wonderfully clever “long-headed” woman. Mr. Gay wished he knew 
about as much of the world as was in her little finger. 

“TI declare she’s as fond of that son of hers as I am of my little 
dame at home; but my lord up there in town at his briefs, he don’t 
like her as much as my poppet does her daddy—that couldn’t be beaten. 
Why don’t he have her to live with him in town, and make his break- 
fast for him like a gentleman? He’s some calculation about that in 
his head, depend upon it; for he is a deuced knowing fellow. It’s 
very odd.” 

But by and by a nearer acquaintance with the lady spoken of 
will show that injustice was done to the son, and that the mother 
had excellent reasons for remaining down in the country. 

On this evening she was walking up and down her garden, with 
her eyes on the ground, her hands joined behind her, and her feet 
stepping forward with a firm regimental tread. The time was about 
six o’clock. She was dressed in her velvet, which so became her, and 
her figure was picturesque. At times she stopped, and would call to a 
window, “ Hannah, look again, and see is he coming.” 

After one of these orders, Hannah called suddenly, “ Here he is! I 
see a fly at the top of the hill.” 

In a few seconds more a fly with a portmanteau was at the railed 
gate, and a young man had jumped out, and the lady, when she heard 
the news, had gone hastily into her drawing-room and sat down on a 
sofa. She had time to look in the glass and settle her iron-gray hair, 
and then sit queen-like on the sofa to receive her son. In a moment 
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a voice was heard outside, and a young man, entering hastily, was 
embracing her. 

He was broad-shouldered, strongly-built, with fair hair, a broad 
high forehead, pale blue eyes that wandered thoughtfully over to the 
face of anyone who made a remark, and rested on that face as if 
weighing the force of what had been said. He had a light moustache 
and small beard, and certainly looked an experienced man of about 
thirty years of age ; and yet he was no more than two or three-and- 
twenty. 

They talked long on the sofa, until Hannah came to say dinner 
was ready; and then mother and son walked in with some ceremony. 
It was very choice; each dish was small, and had been prepared 
with care. 

“‘T have got you all your favourite things, Robert. I know what 
you always liked; and there is your favourite wine.” 

Robert shook his head. ‘1 have to give up all those good things 
now, mother,” he said; ‘* Doctor Saunders has issued orders—the plainest 
of the plain for me in future.” 

“ Ah, I had forgot,” she said; “how stupid! Then Hannah shall 
do a chop for you, and you shall eat, and we shall not speak until you 
have done.” 

“But that will be so stupid for you; and you are taking no- 
thing.” 

“T like to sit in this way and see you eat, provided you enjoy it. 
Go on—do, Robert. Take some more of this; you must be hungry 
after that long journey.” 

At night, when the lamp was lighted, mother and son were seated. 
in the drawing-room talking together. They did not rise till past 
midnight. They consulted very seriously together. What they said 
will show the character of both. After some preface she came to 
a point that seemed to be on her mind. 

“And now about your getting on, Robert. You are really doing 
80 well ?” 

“Nothing could be better. They tell me there is no junior of my 
standing so forward. I am so thankful. I assure you, mother, the 
day and night together is not long enough for all I have to get through. 
It is so delightful to be in full swinging work. To start with ex- 
hilaration in the morning—finish off this—finish off that—then snatch: 
breakfast—then on again—more work—snatch dinner, and light the 
lamps for a good, comfortable, quiet, delicious study—and all the time 
know that for every hour golden guineas are coming in, or rather gold 
and silver guineas—shillings and sovereigns. I wouldn’t give up the 
shilling, mother. Buller, my Q.C., I assure you, my dear mother, I 
know can do nothing without me. That is swch a back to me; for 
the solicitors know it, and he is so run on, a word from him to them 
—‘ Send that to Mr. Bligh, he knows the papers’-—is quite enough.” 
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“But, my dear Robert, take care of what you have done in inter- 
rupting all this run of good fortune. You know I would give my 
health for yours any day, or my life either; but you look strong and 
well, and take care this is not fanciful.” 

The young man paused a little, and answered gravely, “ Do you 
know I was afraid of that myself for a long time; but at last it came 
to symptoms there was no mistaking—so queer about the head, you 
know; and once ¢hat went, mother, then indeed all would be up. 
But I shouldn’t have minded myself, only for Saunders, the doctor, 
a good friend, who said, as sure as I lived, in six months I must 
break down. He is a barrister’s doctor, and has known so many 
do the same. You know I have some self-denial, and so I rationally 
agreed with him to stop in time and take a month or two’s rest, which 
will quite set me up.” 

Mrs. Bligh looked at him thoughtfully. 

“You are always sensible, Robert. I wonder where you got that 
command of yourself. Another, ‘ getting on’ like you, would not have 
power to stop in his full course—and would have worked himself into 
softening of the brain or blindness.” 

‘There is no merit,” said he, smiling; “better to lose a little than 
lose all. I tell them it is drawing bills on your life. I felt a little 
ashamed about Buller, who is fagging himself for a wife and family in 
the regular style—takes his dinner standing, and all that. By the 
way,” he added with a little hesitation, “I wanted to tell you about 
that also.” 

“ About what, dear?” she said. 

‘About Buller and his family. He has three sons and”—with 
hesitation —“ one daughter. He is sure to be a Vice-chancellor one 
of these days.” 

Mrs. Bligh’s brows contracted into a frown and she drew herself up. 

“ Surely—” 

“No, no, no,” he said good-humouredly; “don’t think of such a 
thing, mother. I was only wishing to consult you. People tell me 
it would be a very good thing—that a hundred others would give 
their eyes for the same chance; and that it would bind Buller to me 
securely ; that if he were made Vice-chancellor, I should come in for 
something very good too; and in short, you see, mother—it might be 
considered.” 

Mrs. Bligh remained silent ; drawn up rigidly, with her eyes on the 
carpet reflectively. 

“Well,” she said at last, “ you have mentioned all the advantages 
—the business ones—but you have said nothing about the girl ;— 
what about her? Do you like her? Does she care for you?” 

Bligh slowly raised his shoulders. 

‘* Well,” he said, “it has not come exactly to that. She’s a good girl 
enough—a barrister’s daughter. I was thinking of the advantages—” 
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“Then,” said his mother quickly, “you must nof. Don’t let it 
near you. Dismiss it altogether. A man of your genius and talents 
must look higher than that. There is a great game before you, if it 
is played properly. You have a'l the qualities for it, and that which is 
the rarest and most precious—caution and self-restraint ; for every 
one breaks down on that. I know that you have learned how é wait, 
for the right moment, and to know it when it comes.” 

“ But, my dear mother, what do you mean ?” 

“A humdrum lawyer’s daughter,” she went on, “with a beggarly 
thousand pounds! A wretched place, and broken-down health, going 
down to a dark office every day! Would you get to know people of 
rank and influence? Would they come to you in your office? My 
dear Robert, money is getting so plenty, and will be getting so plenty 
by and by, and those comforts which money brings are so common, 
that talent is every day rising in the market, and is getting scarcer too. 
They'll discover no gold-fields of that article.” 

“ Very just, mother,” he said thoughtfully; “ but what would you 
have me do ?” 

She went on quickly: 

** 7 have been laying out plans for you. . It is most fortunate you 
are down here. I know what can be done, and what you must do. 
Gay Court is the place.” 

“ What, Diana!—0O, nonsense!” 

“Sense, though. I know it, and I know how it can be done. 
What is your difficulty, Robert—flying too high ?” 

“ Yes, I thought so.” 

“My dear Robert, that is the most fatal delusion of all in the 
world; and the best advantage for the wise man. Nothing is too 
high, provided you only show you ¢hink yourself high enough for it. 
If you are timorous and apologetic, you will be taken at your own 
worth, and set down as presumptuous. Am I right?” 

He was listening thoughtfully. 

‘Tt is quite true,” he said; “ but—” ; 

“No people are so accessible as great people—people of rank. So 
with people whom you think are above you and ‘ will not think of you.’ 
My dear Robert, I know women. The determined perseverance of a 
man, even if he be every way inferior, is not at all so disagreeable. 
They think a compliment a homage; and with this basis for a man of 
genius to work on, you see—” 

‘“‘No one knows and admires your sense more than I do, mother,” 
he said ; “ but I confess in this matter I don’t see anything. You know 
how I used to admire her. She is a brilliant creature. Even when 
I was thinking of Buller’s daughter her image used to rise. But 
to think of this bright girl choosing a Digest, a Book of Reports, 
for a husband! She who was accustomed to everything delightful, 
cheerful! And her father—” 
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“ What folly!” broke in Mrs. Bligh warmly. ‘“ You say, Robert, 
there is sense in what I say, and yet you don’t think so. Look at me. 
You know what I was. Your mother. I was what is called ‘poor.’ 
But I was a born lady in mind, Robert. We were twelve brothers 
and sisters—my father a poor broken man; my mother a helpless 

_ Woman, overwhelmed with her cares and responsibilities,—sisters and 
brothers a perfect herd, that could do nothing for themselves but eat 
and walk. I had the only head among them; and I determined I 
would work for myself and rise. I never told you, Robert, how I did 
it. But you will say the difficulties were insurmountable. Think of a 
poor girl struggling out of a slough like that. But I did.” 

Her son took her hand kindly. 

“Tt was no scheming, or from no adventurous views, but self- 
preservation. I should have sunk. Some charitable uncle had left us 
fifty pounds a-piece. They spent all theirs out of hand; but I kept 
mine. And when theirs was gone, they came on me for my wretched 
scrap. ButI refused. I wanted it for what would benefit them as 
well as me; but of course being a herd they could not understand 
that. We had an aunt, who knew some ‘nice’ people, and used to go 
to Bath now and then,—a cold, selfish old maid. For years I had 
tried to get her to take me; for I knew I had good looks and good 
sense, and that once there I would have a chance At last with some 
little money I had saved I had to bribe her, and she agreed. You 
know the rest. I triumphed over all difficulties, and got to Bath. Your 
father saw me, and I married a gentleman. I did it myself, and in spite 
of all difficulties. He was rich then, though he died poor. For a poor 
helpless girl without money to carry out a plan of that sort and suc- 
ceed seemed more impossible than what I want you to do.” 

Robert Bligh remained silent and thoughtful. 

“‘ Now will you make me a promise,” she went on—‘ or two or 
three promises—that you will give up the Buller girl, as you call her, 
for the present ?” 

“My dearest mother,” he said cheerfully, “to be sure.” 

“Then, that you will work yourself with all your will and help me 
as far as you can in what I propose? I have prepared the way already. 
You know what privileged people mothers are. They are the only 
people tolerated in puffing their relations: they are admired for doing 
so. I have talked to her about you; and— Do you remember that 
business at the school ?” 

“ With Dick Lugard ?—to be sure.” 

‘* She was always a little curious about that—of course flattered, as 
any girl would be, to have even two boys fighting for her. I told her 
what was the-real cause—namely, that you had taken up the cudgels 
for your poor old mother. Ah, Robert, I cannot tell you how I felt 
that, my dear child!” 

Robert took her hand, and kissed her cheek. “ Old mother indeed !” 
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he said. “What folly! You want a compliment. Buller says you're 
the handsomest woman of your time he has ever met.” 

“Foolish!” said she; but by an instinctive motion her hand went 
up to her head and smoothed her hair. 

Who shall talk of such as vanity? Men’s conceit is the vanity of 
monkeys, and purely selfish; women’s, in the main, is but one more 
token of affection and homage—decking themselves, and keeping their 
charms fresh, but to retain the affection of the grand creatures who 
own and control them. 

“ Lugard,” she went on softly, “or his father, I suspect, contrived 
to make her believe that it was all your triumph and overbearing way 
on the victory. That was artful. But I told her the other day how 
nobly you had behaved. She was very curious, and comes back to it 
often. She is just the same; but you will have to struggle for it. 
Young Lugard will be here himself.” 

“He will!” said Bligh, starting. 

“Yes; with all the tinsel of the army on him. His father, I can 
see, is bent on it, and means to find him the brains; but they are 
both fools !” 

“ Dick Lugard coming?” repeated Bligh, thinking to himself very 
earnestly. “Is he going to stop with them ?” 

“Yes. You think that is a great and unfair advantage ?” 

“ Well—” began Robert, smiling. 

“ Well, it is one you shall have also. Mr. Gay has asked you. There 
is a lord coming down—a man of great influence ; and your wise head, 
Robert, can do something there incidentally. 0, the time won’t be 
thrown away, you'll see. One day in the world does more than months 
in a study. O,—and this is another difficulty: Lord Bellman’s son is 
coming—that young Chimeleigh—and I know ‘hat is what Mr. Gay is 
thinking of.” 

“ And, mother, you want me to struggle against all these influences. 
Absurd !” 

‘Let me hear of no difficulties,” she said, rising and beginning to 
light her lamp. “In the number of candidates is safety. With all 
the love of folly, girls of our time have nature in them still. As I 
told you, I can see the reign of money will go by. The thing is not 
such a rare or wonderful thing after all. Penniless girls are married 
for their beauty ; why not penniless men for their wit or talents ?” 

Her lamp was now in her hand, and its light played on her face, 
showing its rather stern lines all lit up with a soft pleasure. 

“JT feel happier and lighter to-night than I have done for long” 
Do you know, I feel as I did at the hotel on the night I entered Bath. 
Others would have felt dismal and low-spirited; but I was full of 
heart; and, my dear Robert, I am so happy you are with me. Do 
you think your old mother—for I am your old mamma—a dreadful 
schemer? No, you don’t. Getting on in the world is not scheming: 
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it is living honourably, and getting the fruit of the talents God has 
given us. The fools and propriety-people—who can’t get on, but would 
if they could—turn up their eyes. Good-night, my dear boy. We 
shall have Diana yet!” 

And she walked solemnly, as she always did, to the door. Then 
she looked back, and nodded to him full of confidence. The clock on 
the chimney-piece had “tinged” twelve with no solemnity of chime. 
It was like a crying child wanting to be taken to bed. 

Robert Bligh remained behind, and began to walk up and down and 
think—a habit of his every night before he went to bed. With this 
motion he had grown to like thinking over everything, planning things 
for the next day, and, besides, giving himself a little divertissement at 
the close of the day’s hard labour by setting little pictures from memory 
before himself, and, what was better, painting in more gorgeous scenery 
for the future—the next best entertainment to dreaming. Many an 
hour had he given to this little relaxation, and had seen himself high 
in glory on the bench, or lower, pleading and gaining dramatic causes ; 
and very often too the dust-clouds rising from the law-books cleared 
away, and a delicate and bright figure rose up before and entertained 
him, for the boy’s love still lingered. But, as the reader will have 
guessed, there was a greater passion than love in this gentleman's 
heart. His mind was of a highly Scotch turn, and that belief in 
advancement in the world was his inherited creed ;' to that every- 
thing was to bend. 

In this waking dream he heard the clock give a smart ting — 
“one!” Then he took his lamp, and walked away softly to bed. 








